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PEELUDE. 


Who tliat cares mixcli to know the history of man, and how the 
mysterious mixture behaves under the varying experiments of Time, 
has not dwelt, at least briefly, on the life of Saint Theresa, has not 
smiled with some gentleness at the thought of the Kttle girl walk- 
ing forth one morning hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, 
to go and seek martyrdom m the country of the Moors ? Out they 
toddled from rugged Avila, wide-eyed and helpless-looking as two 
fawns, but with human hearts, already beating to a national idea ; 
until domestic reality met them in the shape of uncles, and turned 
them back from their great resolve. That child-pilgrimage was a fit 
beginning. Theresa^s passionate, ideal nature demanded an epic life ; 
what were many-volumed romances of chivalry and the social con- 
quests of a brilliant gill to her 1 Her flame quickly burned up that 
light fuel ; and, fed from within, soared after some illimitable satisfac- 
tion, some object which would never justify weariness, which would 
reconcile self-despair with the rapturous consciousness of life beyond 
self. She found her epos in the reform of a religious order. 

That Spanish woman who lived three hundred years ago, was 
certainly not the last of her kind. Many Theresas have been born 
who found for themselves no epic life wherein there was a constant 
unfolding of far-resonant action ; perhaps only a life of mistakes, the 
offspring of a certain spiritual grandeur ill-matched with the meanness 
of opportunity ; perhaps a tragic failure which found no sacred poet 
and sank unwept into oblivion. With dim lights and tangled cir- 
cumstance they tried to shape their thought and deed in noble 
agreement ; but after all, to common eyes their struggles seemed mere 
inconsistency and formlessness ; for these later-born Theresas were 
helped by no coherent social faith and order which could perform the 
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function of knowledge for the ardently willing soul. Their ardour 
alternated between a vague ideal and the common yearning of woman- 
hood ; so that the one was disapproved as extravagance^ and the other 
condenmed as a lapse. 

Some have felt that these blundering lives are due to the incon- 
venient indefiniteness with which the Supreme Power has fashioned 
the natures of women : if there were one level of feminine incom^^ 
petence ag strict as the ability to count three and no more, the social 
lot of women might be treated with scientific certitude. Meanwhile 
the indefiniteness remains, and the limits of variation are really much 
wider than any one would imagine from the sameness of women’s 
coiffure and 'the favourite love-stories in prose and verse. Here and 
there a cygnet is reared uneasily among the ducklings in the brown 
pond, and never finds the living stream in fellowship with its own 
oary-footed kind. Here and there is bom a Saint Theresa, foundress 
of nothing, whose loving heart-beats and sobs after an unattained 
goodness tremble off and are dispersed among hindrances, instead of 
centering in some long-recognisable deed. 
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BOOK I. 

MISS BEOOKE. 


CHAPTEE I. 

“ Since I can do no good because a woman, 

Reach constantly at sometliing that is near it *' 

— T/ie Maid's Tragedy: Beaumont and PLErcHi®. 

Miss Brooke liad tliat kind of beauty wMch seems to be thrown into 
relief by poor dress. Her hand and wrist were so finely formed that 
she could wear sleeves not less bare of style than those in which the 
Blessed Yirgin appeared to Italian painters ; and her profile as well 
as her stature and bearing seemed to gain the more dignity from her 
plain garments, which by the side of provincial fashion gave her the 
impressiveness of a fine quotation from the Bible, — or from one of 
our elder poets, — in a paragraph of to-day^s newspaper. She was 
usually spoken of as being remarkably clever, but with the addition 
that her sister Celia had more common-sense. Neveitheless, Celia 
wore scarcely more trimmings ; and it was only to close observer 
that her dress differed from her sister’s, and had a shade of coquetry 
in its arrangements; for Miss Brooke’s plain dressing was due to 
mixed conditions, in most of which her sister shared. The pride of 
bemg ladies had something to do with it : the Brooke connections, 
though not exactly aristocratic, w’ere unquestionably “ good : ” if you 
inquired backward for a generation or two, you would not find any 
yard-measuring or parcel-tying forefathers — anything lower than an 
admiral or a clergyman ; and there was even an ancestor discernible 
as a Puritan gentleman who served' under Cromwell, but afterwards 
conformed, and managed to come* out of all political troubles as the 
proprietor of a respectable family estate. Young women of such 
birth, living in a quiet country-house, and -attending a village church 
hardly larger than a parlour, naturally regarded fnppery as th,e ambi- 
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tioii of a huckster’s daitgliter. Then there was well-bred economy, 
which in those days made show in dress the first item to be deducted 
from, when any margin Vas required for expenses more distinctive of 
rank. Such reasons would have been enough to account for plain 
dress, quite apart from religious feeling ; but in Miss Brooke’s 
case, religion alone would have determined it ; and Celia mildly ac- 
quiesced in all her sister’s sentiments, only infusing them with that 
common-sense which is able to accept momentous doctrines without 
any ecc^tric agitation. Dorothea knew many passages of Pascal’s 
Fens^es and of Jeremy Taylor by heart ; and to her the destinies of 
mankind, seen by the light of Christianity, made the solicitudes of 
feminine fashion appear an occupation for Bedlam. She could not 
reconcile the anxieties of a spiritual life involving eternal conse- 
quences, with a keen interest in guimp and artificial protrusions of 
drapery. Her mind was theoretic, and yearned by its nature after 
some lofty conception of the world which might frankly include the 
parish of Tipton and her own rule of conduct there ; she was enam- 
oured of mtensity and greatness, and rash m embracing whatever 
seemed to her to have those aspects ; Hkely to seek martyrdom, to 
make retractations, and then to mcur martyrdom after aU in a quar- 
ter where she had not sought it. Certainly such elements in the 
character of a marriageable girl tended to interfere with her lot, and 
hinder it from being decided according to custom, by good looks, 
vanity, and merely canine affection. With all this, she, the elder of 
the sisters, was not yet twenty, and they had both been educated, 
since they were about twelve y cal’s old and had lost their parents, on 
plans at once narrow and promiscuous, first in an English family and 
afterwards in a Swiss faimly at Lausanne, their bachelor uncle and 
guardian trymg in this way to remedy the disadvantages of their 
orphaned condition. 

It was hardly a year since they had come to live at Tipton Grange 
with their uncle, a man nearly sixty, of acquiescent temper, miscel- 
laneous opinions, and uncertain vote. He had travelled in his youn^r 
years, and was held in this part of the county to have contracted a 
too rambling habit of mind. Mr Brooke’s conclusions were as difificult 
to predict as the weather : it was only safe to say that he would act 
with benevolent mtentions, and that he would spend as little money 
as possible in carrying them out. Eor the most glutinously indefi- 
nite minds enclose some hard grains of habit ; and a man has been 
seen lax about all his own interests except the retention of his snuff- 
box, concerning which he was watchful, suspicious, and greedy of 
clutch, 

In Mr^rooke the hereditpy strain of Puritan energy was clearly 
in abeyance ; but in his niece Dorothea it glowed alike through 
faults and virtues, turning sometimes into impatience of her uncle’s 
tall?; or his way of " letting things be” on his estate, and making her 
long all the more for the time when she would be of age and have 
some command of money for generous schemes. . She was regarded 
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as an heiress for not only had the sisters seven hundred a-year each 
from their parents^ but if Dorothea marrie^iand had a son^ that son 
would inherit Mr Brooke’s estate, presumably worth about three 
thousand a-year — a rental which seemed wealth to provincial families, 
still discussing Mr Peel’s late conduct on the Catholic Question, inno- 
cent of future gold-fields, and of that gorgeous plutocracy which has 
so nobly exalted the necessities of genteel life. 

And how should Dorothea not marry ? — a girl so handsome and 
with such prospects? Nothing could hmder it but her4ove of ex- 
tremes, and her insistance on regulating life according to notions 
which might cause a wary man to hesitate before he made her an 
offer, or even might lead her at last to refuse ah offers. A young 
lady of some birth and fortune, who knelt suddenly down on a brick 
floor by the side of a sick labourer and prayed fervidly as if she 
thought herself living in the time of the Apostles — ^who had strange 
whims of fasting like a Papist, and of sitting up at night to read old 
theological books ! Such a wife noight awaken you some fine morn- 
ing with a new scheme for the application of her mcome which would 
interfere with political economy and the keeping of saddle-horses : a 
man would naturaUy think twice before he risked himself in such 
fellowship. Women were expected to have weak opinions ; but the 
great safeguard of society and of domestic life was, that opinions 
were not acted on. Sane people did what their neighbours did, so, 
that if any lunatics were at large, one might know and avoid them. 

The rural opinion about the new yomig ladies, even among the 
cottagers, was generally in favour of Celia, as being so amiable and 
innocent-looking, while Miss Brooke’s large eyes seemed, like ,her 
religion, too unusual and striking- Poor Dorothea ! compared with 
her, the innocent-looking Celia was knowing and worldly-wise y so 
much subtler is a human mind than the outside tissues which make 
a sort of blazonry or clock-face for it. 

Yet those who approached Dorothea, though prejudiced against her 
by this alarming hearsay, found that she had a charm unaccountably 
reconcilable with it. Most men thought her bewitching when she 
was on horseback. She loved the fresh air and the various aspects of 
the country, and when her eyes and cheeks glowed with mingled 
pleasure she looked very little like a devotee. Biding was an indul- 
gence which she allowed herself in spite of conscientious aual?^s ; 
she felt that she enjoyed it in a pagan sensuous way, ana always 
looked forward to renouncing it 

She was open, ardent, and not in the least self-admixing ; indeed, 
it was prettjr to see how her imagination adorned her sister Celia 
with attractions altogether superior to her own, and if any gentleman 
appeared to come to the Grange from some other motive than that of 
seeing Mr Brooke, she concluded that he must be in love with Celia: 
Sir James Chettam, for example, whom she constantly considered 
fi?om Celia’s point of view, inwardly debating whether it would be 
good for Ceba to accept him. That he should he regarded as a suitor 
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to herself ■would have seemed to her a ridiculous irrelevance. Doro- 
thea, with all her eagerness to know the truths of life, retained very- 
childlike ideas about marriage. She felt sure that she would have 
accepted the judicious Hooker, if she had been bom in time to save 
him from that wretched mistake he made in matrimony ; of John 
Milton when his blindness had come on ; or any of the other great 
men whose odd habits it would have been glorious piety to endure ; 
but an amiable handsome baronet, who said “ Exactly ” to her re- 
marks evei» when she expressed uncertainty, — ^how could he affect her 
as a lover 1 The really delightful marriage must be that where your 
husband was a sort of father, and could teach you even Hebrew, if 
you wished it. 

These peculiarities of Dorothea’s character caused Mr Brooke to be 
all the more blamed in neighbouring families for not securmg some 
middle-aged lady as guide and companion to his nieces. But he 
himself dreaded so much the sort of superior woman likely to be 
available for such a position, that he allowed himself to be dissuaded 
by Dorothea’s objections, and was in this case brave enough to defy 
the world — ^that is to say, Mrs Cadwallader the Hector’s wife, and the 
small grouj> of gentry with whom he visited in the north-east corner 
of Loamshire. So Miss Brooke presided in her uncle’s household, 
and did not at all dislike her new authority, with the homage that 
belonged to it. 

Sir James Chettam was going to dine at the Grange to-day with 
another gentleman whom the girls had never seen, and about whom 
Dorothea felt some venerating expectation. Tliis was the Eeverend 
Edward Casaubon, noted in the county as a man of profound learning, 
understood for many years to be engaged on a great work concermng 
religious history ; also as a man of wealth enough to give lustre to 
his piety, and having views of his own which were to be more clearly 
ascertained on the publication of his book. His very name carried 
an impressiveness hardly to be measured without a precise chronology 
of scholarship. 

Early in the day Dorothea had returned from the infant school 
which she had set going in the village, and was taking her usual place 
in the pretty sitting-room which divided the bedrooms of the sisters, 
bent on ffnishing a plan for some buildings (a kind of work which 
she delighted in), when Celia, who had been watching her with a 
hesitating desire to propose something, said — 

Dorothea dear, if you don’t mind — if you are not very busy — 
suppose we looked at mamma’s jewels to-day, and divided them 1 It 
is exactly six months to-day since uncle gave them to you, and you 
have not looked at them yet.” 

Celia’s face had the shadow of a pouting expression in it, the Ml 
presence of the pout bein§ kept back by an habitual awe of Dorothea 
and principle ; two associated facts which might show a mysterious 
electricity if you touched them incautiously. To her relief, Doro- 
thea’s eyes were full of laughter as she looked up. 
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“ What a wonderM little almanac you are, Celia ! Is it six calen- 
dar or six lunar months ? ” 

“ It is the last day of September now, and it was the first of April 
when uncle gave them to you. You know, he said that he had for- 
gotten them till then. I believe you have never thought of them 
since you locked them up in the cabinet here.^' 

“ Well, dear, we should never wear them, you know.” Dorothea 
spoke ill a full cordial tone, half caressing, half explanjttory. She 
had her pencil in her hand, and was malong tiny side-plans on a 
margin. 

Ceha coloured, and looked very grave. “ 1 think, dear, we are 
wanting in respect to mamma’s memory, to put them by and take no 
notice of them. And,” she added, after hesitating a* httle, with a 
rising sob of mortification, “ necMaces are quite usual now ; and 
Madame Poingon, who was stncter in some things even than you are^ 
used to wear ornaments. And Christians generally — surely there are 
women in heaven now who wore, jewels ” Celia was conscious of 
some mental strength when she really applied herself to argument. 

"You would like to wear theni^” exclanned Dorothea, an air of 
astonished discovery anmiating her whole person with a dramatic 
action which she had caught mom that very Madame Poingon who 
wore the ornaments. " Of course, then, let us have them out. Why 
did you not tell me before '? But the keys, the keys I ” SHe pressed 
her hands against the sides of her head and seemed to despair of her 
“^lemory. 

" They are here,” said Celia, with whom this explanation had been, 
long meditated and prearranged. ^ 

" Pray open the large drawer of the cabinet and get out the jewel- 
box ” 

The casket was soon open before them, and the various jewels 
spread out, making a bright parterre on the table. It was no great 
collection, but a few of the oniaments were really of remarkable 
beauty, the finest that was obvious at first being a necklace of purple 
amethysts set in exquisite gold work, and a pearl cross ^with five 
briiiiants in it. Dorothea immediately took up the necklace and 
falfehed it round her sister’s neck, where it fitted almost as closely as 
a bracelet ; but the circle suited the Henrietta-Maria style' of Celia’s 
head and neck, and she could see that it did, in the pier:glass opposite. 

" There, Ceha I you can wear that with your Indian muslin. But 
this cross you must wear with yoiur dark dresses.” 

Celia was trying not to smile with pleasure. " 0 Dodo, you must 
keep the cross yourself.” 

" No, no, dear, no,” said Dorothea, putting up her hand with care- 
less deprecation. 

" Yes, indeed you must ; it would suit you— in your black dress, 
now,” said Celia, "insistingly. " You might wear that.” 

" Not for the world, not for the world. A cross is the last thing I 
would wear as a trinket.” Dorothea shuddere<| slightly. 
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" Then yon will think it wicked in me to wear it/ said Celia, un- 
easily. 

STo, dear, no,” said Dorothea, stroking her sister^s cheek. Souls 
have complexions too ; what will suit one will not suit another.” 

But you might like to keep it for mamma’s sake.” 

^^ No, I have other things of mamma’s — her sandal-wood hox 
which I am so fond of — ^plenty of things. In fact, they are all yours, 
dear. We need discuss them no longer. There — t^e away your 
property.” ^ 

Celia felt a little hurt. There was a strong assumption of superi- 
ority in this Puritanic toleration, hardly less trying to the blond flesh 
of an unenthusiastic sister than a Puritanic persecution. 

But how can I wear ornaments if you, who are the elder sister, 
will never vrear them 1 ” 

Nay, Celia, that is too much to ask, that I should wear trinkets 
to ke^ you in countenance. If I were to put on such a necklace as 
that, I should feel as if I had been pirouetting. The world would 
go round with me, and I should not kno-^W to walk.” 

Celia had unclasped the necklace and drawn it off. It would be 
a little tight for your neck ,* something to lie- down and hang would 
suit you better,” she said, with some satisfaction. The complete un- 
fitness of the necklace from all points of view for Dorothea, made 
Celia happier in taking it. She was opening some ring-boxes, which 
disclosed a fine emerald wdth diamonds, and just then the sun pass- 
ing beyond a cloud sent a bright gleam over the table. 

How very beautiful these gems are ! ” said Dorothea, under a 
new current of feeling, as sudden as the gleam. It is strange how 
deeply colours seem to penetrate one, like scent. I suppose that is 
the reason why gems are used as spiritual emblems in the Eevelation 
of St John. '‘Th^ look like fragments of heaven. I think that 
emerald is more beautiful than any of them.” 

“ And there is a bracelet to match it,” said Celia. “ We did not 
notice this at first.” 

“ They are lovely,” said Dorothea, slipping the ring and bracelet 
on her finely-turned finger and wrist, and holding them towards the 
window on a level with her eyes. All the while her thought was 
trying to justify her delight in the colours by merging them in her 
mystic religious joy. 

You would like those, Dorothea,” said Celia, rather falteringly, 
beginning to think with wonder that her sister showed some weak- 
ness, and also that emeralds would suit her own complexion even 
better than purple amethysts. You must keep that ring and brace- 
let — if nothing else. But see, these agates are very pretty — and 
quiet.” 

" Yes ! I will keep these — ^this ring and bracelet,” said Dorothea. 
Then, letting her hand fall on the table, she said in another tone — 
“ Yet what miserable men find such things, and work at them, and 
sell them 1 ” She paused again, and Celia thought that her sister 
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was going to renounce tke ornaments, as in consistency she ought 
to do. 

Yes, dear, I will keep these,^- said Dorothea, decidedly. But 
take all the rest away, and the casket.” • 

She took up her pencil without removing the jewels, and stiU look- 
ing at them. She thought of often having them by her, to feed her 
eye at these little fountains of pure colour. 

Shall you wear them in company?” said Celia, who^as watch- 
ing 'her with real curiosity as to what she would do. 

Dorothea glanced quickly at her sister. Across aU her imaginative 
adornment of those whom she loved, there darted now and then a 
keen discernment, which was not without a scorching quality. If 
Miss Brooke ever attained perfect meekness, it would Aot be for lack 
of inward fire. 

Perhaps,” she said, rather haughtily. I cannot tell to what 
level I may sink.” 

Celia blushed, and was unhappy : she saw that she had offended 
her sister, and dared not say even anything pretty about the gift of 
the ornaments which she put back into the box and carried away. 
Dorothea too was unhappy, as she went on with her plan-drawiag, 
questionmg the punty of her own feeling and speech in the scene 
which had ended with that little explosion. 

Celia’s consciousness told her that she had not been at all in the 
wrong : it was quite natural and justifiable that she should have asked 
that question, and she repeated to herself that Dorothea was incon- 
sistent : either she should have taken her full share of the jewels, or, 
after what she had said, she should have renounced them altogether. 

“ I am sure — at least, I trust,” thought CeUa, “ that the wearing of 
a necklace will not interfere with my prayers. And I do not see 
that I should be bound by Dorothea’s opinions now we are going into 
society, though of course she herself ought to be bound by them. 
But Dorothea is not alvrays consistent.” 

Thus Celia, mutely bending over her tapestry, until she heard her 
sister calling her. 

Here, Kitty, come and look at my plan ; I shall think I am a 
great architect,' if I have not got incompatible stairs and fireplaces.” 

As Celia bent over the paper, Dorothea put her cheek against her 
sister’s arm caressingly. Celia understood the action. Dorothea saw 
that she had been in the wrong, and Celia pardoned her. Since they 
could remember, there had been a mixture of criticism and awe in 
the attitude of Celia’s mind towards her elder sister. The younger 
had always worn a yoke ; but is there any yoked creature without 
its private opinions ? 
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CHAPTEE IT. 

** ‘ Dime ; no ves aqnel caliallero qne Mcia nosotros viene sobre nn caljallo rucio 
rodado qne trae puesto en la cabeza im yelmo de oro’* ‘Lo queveo y columbro/ 
respondio Sanclio, * no es sino im hombre sobre un asno pardo como el mio, que trae 
sobre la cabeza una cosa que relumbra.* *Pues ese es el yelmo de Mambimo/ dyo Don 
Quyote *'--"C:^vantbs 

“ * $eest tbou not yon cavalier who cometh toward us on a dapple-grey steed, and 
weareth a golden helmet?' ‘What I see,* answered Sancho, ‘is nothing but a man on 
a grey ass like my own, who carries something shiny on his head.’ ‘ Just so,’ answered 
Don Quixote : ‘ and that resplendent object is the helmet of Mambnno.’ ’’ 

“ Sir Humphry Davy said Mr Brooke, over the soup, in his easy 
smiling way, taking up Sir James Chettam’s remark that he was 
studying Davy’s Amcultural Chemistry. now, Sir Hum- 

phry Davy : I dined with him years ago at Cartwright’s, and Words- 
worth was there too — ^the poet Wordsworth, you know. Now there 
was something singular. I was at Cambridge when Wordsworth was 
.there, and I never met him — and I dined with him twenty years 
afterwards at Cartwright’s. There’s an oddity in things, now. But 
Davy was there : he was a poet too. Or, as I may say, Wordsworth 
was poet one, and Davy was poet two. That was true m every sense, 
you know.” 

Dorothea felt a little more uneasy than usual. In the beginning 
of dinner, the party being small and the room still, these motes from 
the mass of a magistrate’s mind fell too noticeably. She wondered 
how a man like Mr Casaubon would support such triviality. His 
manners, she thought, were very dignified ; the set of his iron-grey 
hair and his deep eye;§Qc]^ts made him resemble the portrait of 
Locke. ‘He had the spar^foro and the pale complexion which be- 
came a student ; as difSrent as possible from the blooming English- 
man of the red-whiskered type represented by Sir James Chettam. 

am reading the Agricultural Chemisiry,” said this excellent 
baronet, "because I am going to take one of the farms into my own 
hands, and see if sometlnng cannot be done in setting a good pat- 
tern of farming among my tenants. Do you approve of that. Miss 
Brooke ^ ” 

" A great mistake, Chettam,” interposed Mr Brooke, " going into 
electrizing your land and that kind of thing, and making a parlour 
of your cow-house. It won’t do. I went into science a great deal 
myself at one time ; but I saw it would not do. It leads to every- 
thing ; you can let nothing alone No, no — see that your tenants 
don’t sell their straw, and that kind of thing ; and give them drain- 
i^-tiles^ you know. But yonr fancy-farming will not do — ^the hiost ' 
expensive sort of whistle you can buy ; you may as well keep a pack 
of hounds.” 

"Surely,” said Dorothea, "it is better to spend money in finding 
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out how men can make the most of the land which supports them all, 
than in keeping dogs and horses only to gallop over it. It is not a sin 
to make yourself poor in performing experiments for the good of 

She spoke with more energy than is expected of so young a lady, 
but Sir James had ai^pealed to her. He was accustomed to do so, and 
she had often thought that she could urge him to many good actions 
when he was her brother-in-law. ^ 

Mr Casaubcm turned his eyes very markedly on Dorothea while 
she was speaking, and seemed to observe her newly. 

Young ladies don’t understand pohtical economy, you know,” said 
Mr Brooke, smiling towards Mr Casaubon. " I remember when we 
were all reading Adam Smith. There is a book, now. • I took in all 
the new ideas at one time — human perfectibihty, now. But some say, 
Mstory moves in circles ; and that may be very well argued ; I have 
argued it myself. The fact is, human reason may carry you a little 
too far — over the hedge, in fact. It carried me a good way at one time ; 
but I saw it would not do. I pulled up ; I pulled up in time. But 
not too hard. I have always been in favour of a little theory : w^ 
must have Thought ; else we shall be landed back in the dark agest 
But talking of books, there is Southey’s ^Peninsular War.’ I 
reading that of a morning. You know Southey ? ” 

"No,” said Mr Casaubon, not keeping pace with Mr Brooke’s 
impetuous reason, and thinking of the book only. " I have little 
leisure for such literature just now. I have been using up my eye- 
sight on old characters lately ; the fact is, I want a reader for my 
evenings ; but I am fastidious in voices, andTJ cannot endu^ listen- 
ing to an imperfect reader. It is a misfoitune, m some senses ; I feed^ 
too much on the inward sources ; I live too much with the dead. 
My mind is something like the ghost of an ancient, wandering about 
the world and trying mentally to construct it as it used to be, in spite 
of ruin and confusing changes. But I find it necessary to use the 
utmost caution about my eyesight.” 

This was the first time that Mr Casaubon had spoken at any length. 
He delivered himself with precision, as if he had been, called upon to 
make a public ‘statement ; and the balanced sing-song neatness of his 
speech, occasionally corresponded to by a movement of his head, was 
the more conspicuous from its contrast with good Mr Brooke’s scrappy 
slovenliness, Dorothea said to herseH that Mr Casaubon was the 
most mterestmg man she had ever seen, not exceptmg even Monsieur 
Liret^ the Vaudois clergyman who had given conferences on the 
history of the Waldenses. To reconstruct a past world, doubtless 
with a view to the highest purposes of truth — what a work to be in 
any * way present at, to assist in, though only as a lamp-holder 1 
This elevating thought lifted her above her annoyance %t beiag twitted 
with her ignorance of political economy, that nevir-explained science 
which was thrust as an extinguisher over all her lights. 

"But you ’are fond of ridmg, Miss Brooke,” Sir James presently. 
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took an opportunity of saying. " I should have thought you would 
enter a little into the pleasures of himtmg. I wish you would let me 
send over a chesnut horse for you to try. It has been trained for a 
lady. I saw you on Saturday cantering over the hill on a nag not 
worthy of you. My groom shall bring Corydon for you every day. if 
you will only mention the time.” 

Thank yoUj you are very good. I mean to give up riding. I 
shall not ride any more ” said Dorothea, urged to this hrasc[ue resolu- 
tion by a •little annoyance that Sir James would be” soliciting her 
attention when she wanted to give it all to Mr Casaubon. 

" ISTo, that is too hard,” said Sir James, in a tone of reproach that 
showed strong interest. Your sister is given to self-mortification, is 
she not ?” he.continued, turning to Celia, who sat at his right hand. 

I think she is,” said Celia, feeling afraid lest she should say some- 
thing that would not please her sister, and blushing as prettily as 
possible above her necldace. “ She likes giving up.” 

If that were true, CeHa, my giving-up would be self-indulgence, 
not self-mortification. But there may be good reasons for choosing 
not to do what is very agreeable,” said Dorothea. 

Mr Brooke was spealsnig at the same time, but it was evident that 
Mr Casaubon was observing Dorothea, and she was aware of it. 

Exactly,” said Sir James. You give up from some high, gener- 
ous motive.” 

No, indeed, not exactly. I did not say that of myself,” answered 
Dorothea, reddening. Unlike Celia, she rarely blushed, and only 
from high delight or anger. At this moment she felt an^ry with the 
perverse Sir James. "Why did he not pay attention to Celia, and leave 
her to listen to Mr Casaubon ? — ^if that learned man would only talk, 
instead of allowmg himSeir’^ be talked to by Mr Brooke, who was 
just thenjiifb3?mi3ig^him that the Reformation either meant something 
that he himself wa^s a Protestant to the core, but that 
Catholicism was a fact ; and as to refusing an acre of your ground for 
a Romanist chapel, all men need^^the bridle of religion, which, 
properly speaking, was the dread of a Hereafter. 

I made a great study of theology at one time,” said Mr Brooke, as 
if to explain me insight just man&ested. I know something of all 
schools. I knew wilberforce, in his best days. Do you know 
Wilberforce ” 

Mr Casaubon said, “ No.” 

Well, Wilberforce was perhaps not enough of a thinker ; but if I 
went into Parliament, as I have been asked to do, I should sit on the 
independent bench, as Wilberforce did, and work at philanthropy.” 

Mr Casaubon bowed, and observed that it was a wide held. 

" Yes,” said Mr Brooke, with an easy smile, but I have documents. 
I began a long while ago to collect documents. Tliey want arranging, 
but when a question has struck me, I have written to somebody and 
got an ansTver. I have documents at my back. But now, how do you 
arrange your documents ? ” 
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“ In pigeon-Boles partly/' said Mr Casaubon, with rather a startled 
air of effort. 

^‘Ah, pigeon-holes will not do. I have tried^ pigeon-holes, but 
everything gets mixed in pigeon-holes : I never know whether a paper 
is in A or Z." 

I wish yon would let me sort yonr papers for yon, nncle," said 
Dorothea. I would letter them all, and then make a lit of subjects 
under each letter." 

Mr Casanbon gravely smiled approval, and said to Ms* Brooke, 
“Yon have an excellent secretary at hand, you perceive." 

“ Mo, no,” said Mr Brooke, shaking his head ; “ I cannot let young 
ladies meddle with my documents. Young ladies are too ilighty.” 

Dorothea felt hurt, Mr Casanbon would think that her uncle had 
some special reason for delivering this opinion, whereas the remark 
lay m his mind as lightly as the broken wmg of an insect among all 
the other fragments there, and a chance current had sent it alighting 
on her. 

When the two girls were in the drawing-room alone, Celia said — 

“ How very ugly Mr Casanbon is ! ” 

“ Celia ! He is one of the most distinguished-looking men I ever 
saw. He is remarkably like the portrait of Locke. He has the same 
deep eye-sockets.” 

“ Had Locke those two white moles with hairs on them ? ” 

“ Oh, I daresay ! when people of a certain sort looked at him,” said 
Dorothea, walking away a httle. 

“ Mr Casanbon is so sallow.” 

“ All the better. I suppose you admire a man with the complex- 
ion of a cocho n de lait” 

“ Dodo ! ” exclaimed Celia, looking after her in surprise. “ 1 never 
heard you make such a comparison before.” 

“Why should I make it oefore the occasion came 1 It is a good 
comparison . the match is perfect.” 

Miss Brooke was clearly forgetting herself, and Ceha thought so. 

“ I wonder you show temper, Dorothea.” 

“ It is so painful in you, Ceha, that you will look at human beings 
as if they were merely animals with a toilette, and never see the great 
soul in a man's face.” 

“ Has Mr Casanbon a great soul ? ” Celia was not without a touch 
of naive malice. 

“Yes, I believe he has,” said Dorothea, with the full voice of de- 
cision. “ Everything I see in him corre^onds to his pamphlet on 
Biblical Cosmology ” 

“ He talks very little,” said Celia. 

“ There is no one for him to talk to.” 

Ceba thought piivately, “ Dorothea quite despises Sir James Chet- 
tani ; I believe she would not accept him.” Celia felt that this was 
a iDity. She had never been deceived as to the object of the baronet's 
interest. Sometimes, indeed, she had reflected that Dodo would 
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perhaps not make a husband happy who had not her way of looking 
at things ; and stifled in the depths of her heart was the feeling that 
her sister was too religious for family comfort. Notions and scruples 
were like spilt needles, making one afraid of treading, or sittmg down, 
or even eating. 

When Miss Brooke was at the tea-table, Sir James came to sit down 
by her, not having felt her mode of answermg him at all offensive. 
Why should he? He thought it probable that Miss Brooke liked 
him, and tnanners must be very marked indeed before they cease to 
be interpreted by preconceptions either confident or distrustful. She 
was thoroughly charming to him, but of course he theorised a httle 
about his attachment. He was made of excellent hum an dough, and 
had the rare- merit of knowing that Ins talents, 'even if let loose, 
would not set the smallest stream in the county on fire : hence he 
liked the prospect of a wife to whom he could say, Wliat shall we 
do?" about this or that; who could help her husband out with 
reasons, and would also have the property qualification for doing so. 
As to the excessive religiousness alleged against Miss Brooke, he had 
a very indefinite notion of what it consisted in, and thought that it 
would die out with marriage. In shoi't, he felt liimself to be in love 
in the right place, and was ready to endure a great deal of predoim- 
nance, which, after all, a man could always put down when he liked. 
Sir James had no idea that he should ever like to put down the pre- 
dominance of this handsome girl, in whose cleverness he delighted. 
Why not ? A man's mind— what there is of it— has always the ad- 
vantage of being masculine, — as the smallest birch-tree is of a higher 
kind than the most soaring palm, — and even his ignorance is of a 
sounder quality.^ Sir James might not have originated this estimate ; 
but a kind Providence furnishes the limpest personality with a little 
gum or starch in the form of tradition. 

Let me hope that you will rescind that resolution about the horse, 
Miss Brooke," said the persevering admirer. I assure you, riding 
is the most healthy of exercises." 

I am aware of it," said Dorothea, coldly. " I tliink it would do 
Celia good — ^if she would take to it." 

But you are such a perfect horsewoman.” 

Excuse me ; I have had very little practice, and I should be easily 
thrown." 

Then that is a reason for more practice. Every lady ought to be 
a perfect horsewoman*, that she may accompany her husband." 

^^^You see how widely we differ, Sir James. I have made up my 
mind that I ought not to be a perfect horsewoman, and so I should 
never correspond to your pattern of a ladjr." Dorothea looked straight 
before her, and spoke with cold brusqu erie, very much with the air of 
a handsome boy, m amusing conEfaet with 'the solicitous amiability of 
her admirer. 

I should like to know your reasons for this cruel resolution. It 
is not possible that you should think horsemanship wron^." 
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" It is quite possible that I should think it wrong for me ” 

Oh, why said Sir James, in a tender tone of remonstrance. 

Mr Casaubon had come up to the table, tea-cup in hand, and was 
listening. 

We must not inquire too curiously into motives,” he interposed, 
in his measured way. “Miss Brooke knows that they are apt to 
become feeble m the utterance : the aroma is mixed with the grosser 
air. We must keep the germinating gram away from the light.” 

Dorothea coloured with pleasure, and looked up gratefimy to the 
speaker. Here was a man who coidd understand the higher inward 
life, and with whom there could be some spiritual communion ; nay, 
who could illuminate principle with the widest knowledge : a man 
whose learmng almost amounted to a proof of whatever he believed ! 

Dorothea's inferences may seem large ; but really life could never 
have gone on at any period but for this liberal allowance of conclu- 
sions, which has facilitated marriage under the difficulties of civilisa- 
tion. Has any one ever pinched into it s pilu lous smallness the cob- ’ 
: web of pre-matrimonial acquaintanceshipTi ^ 

“Certainly,” said good Sir Janies. “Miss Brooke shall not be 
urged to tell reasons she would rather be silent upon. I am sure her 
reasons would do her honour.” 

He was not m the least jealous of the interest with which Dorothea 
had looked up at Mr Casaubon : it never occurred to him that a ^1 
to whom he was meditatmg an offer of marriage could care for a dried 
bookworm towards fifty, except, indeed, in a religious sort of way, as 
for a clergyman of some distinction. 

However, since Miss Brooke had become eng^ed in a conversation 
with Mr Casaubon about the Vaudois cleigy, Sir James betook him- 
self to Celia, and talked to her about her sister ; spoke of a house 
in town, and asked whether Mss Brooke disliked London. -Away 
from her sister; Celia talked quite easily, and Sir James said to him- 
self that the second Miss Brooke was certainly very agreeable as well 
as pretty, though not, as some people pretended, more clever and 
sensible than the elder sister. He felt that he had chosen the one 
who was in all respects the superior ; and a man naturally likes to 
look forward to having the best. He would be the very Mawwonn 
of bachelors who pretended not to expect it. 
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CHAPTEE HI. 

Say, goddess, what ensued, when Raphael, 

The affable archangel 

Eve 

The story heard attentive, and was filled 
With admiration, and deep muse, to hear 
Of things so high and strange " 

—Paradise Lost, B vii. 

If it had reajly occurred to Mr Casaubon to think of Miss Brooke as 
a suitable wife for him, the reasons that might induce her to accept 
him were already planted in her mind, and by the evening of the 
next day the reasons had budded and bloomed. Por they had had a 
long conversation in the morning, while Ceha, who did not like the 
company of Mr Casaubon’s moles and sallowness, had escaped to the 
vicarage to play with the curate’s ^-shod but merry children. 

Dorothea Dy this time had looked deep into the ungauged reservoir 
of Mr Casaubon’s mind, seeing reflected there in vague labyrinthine 
extension every quality she herself brought ; had opened much of 
her own experience to him, and had understood from him the scope 
of his great work, also of attractively labyrinthine extent. For he had 
been as instructive as Milton’s aftable archangel ; ” and with some-, 
thing of the archangelic manner he told her how he had undertaken 
to show (what indeed had been attempted before, but not with that 
thoroughness, justice of comparison, and effectiveness of arrangement 
at which Mr Casaubon aimed) that all the mythical systems or erratic 
mythical fragments in the world were corruptions of a tradition ori- 
ginally revealed. Having once mastered the true position and taken 
a firm footing there, the vast field of mythical constructions became 
intelligible, nay, luminous with the reflected light of correspondences. 
But to gather in this great harvest of truth was no light or speedy 
work. His notes already made a formidable range of volumes, but 
the crowning task would be to condense these voluminous 'still- 
accumulating results and bring them, like the earlier vintage of 
Hippocratic books, to fit a little shelf. In explaining this to Doro- 
thea, Mr Casaubon expressed himself nearly as he would have done 
to a fellow-student, for he had not two styles of talking at command : 
it is true that when he used a Greek or Latin phrase he always gave 
the English with scrupulous care, but he would probably have done 
this in any case. A learned provincial clergyman is accustomed to 
think of his acquaintances as of “ lords, knyghtes, and other noble 
and worth! men, that conne Latyn but lytiUe.” 

Dorothea was altogether captivated by the wride embrace of this 
conception. Here was something beyond the shallows of ladies’-school 
literature : here was a living Bogsuet, whose work would reconcile 
complete knowledge with devoted pieiy ; here was a modem Augus- 
tine who united the glories of doctor and saint. 

The sanctity seemed no less clearly marked than the learning, for* 
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nary images of young love : tlie illusions of Chloe about Strepbon 
have been sufBiciently consecrated in poetry, as the pathetic loveliness 
of all spontaneous trust ought to be. Miss Pippin adoring young 
Pumpkin and dreaming along endless vistas of unwearying com- 
panionship, was a little drama which never tired our fathers and 
mothers, and had been put into all costumes. Let but Pumpkin have 
a figure which would sustain the disadvantages of the^short-waisted 
Bwdlow-tail, and everybody felt it not only natural but necessary to 
the perfection of womanhood, that a sweet girl should be at once con- 
vinced of his virtue, his exceptional abili*^, and above all, his perfect 
sincerity. But perhaps no persons then living — certainly none in the 
neighbourhood of Tipton — would have had a sympathetic understand- 
ing for the dreams'" of a girl whose notions about marriage took their 
colour entirely from an exalted enthusiasm about the ends of Hfe, an 
enthusiasm which was lit chiefly by its own fire, and included neither 
the niceties of the trousseaUj the pattern of plate, nor even the honours 
and sweet joys of the blooming matron. 

It had now entered Dorothea’s nnnd that Mr Casaubon might wish 
to make her his wife, and the idea that he would do so touched her 
with a sort of reverential gratitude. How good of him — nay, it 
would he almost ’as if a winged messenger had suddenly stood beside 
her path and held out his hand towards her 1 For a long while she 
had been oppressed by the inclefiniteness which hung in her mind, 
like a thick summer haze, over all her desire to make her life ^eatly 
elective. What could she do, what ought she to do? — she, hardly 
more than a budding woman, but yet with an active conscience and 
a great mental need, not to be satisfied by a girlish instruction com- 
parable to the mbhlings and judgments of a discursive mouse. With • 
some endowment of stupidity and conceit, she might have thought , 
that a Christian young lady of fortune should find her ideal of life in 
village charities, patronage of the humbler clergy, the perusal of 
^Female Scripture Characters/ unfolding the private experience of 
Sara under the Old Dispensation, and Dorcas under the Hew, and 
the care of her soul over her embroidery in her own boudoir — ^with a 
background of prospective marriage to a man who, if less ^strict than . 
herself, as being involved in affairs religiously inexplicable, might be ' 
prayed for and seasonably exhorted. From such contentment poor - 
Dorothea was shut out. The intensity of her religious disposition, 
the coercion it exercised over her life, was hut one aspect of a nature 
altogether ardent, theoretic, and intellectually consequent : and with ^ 
such a nature, struggling in the hands of a narrow teaching, hemmed 
in by a social life which seemed nothing hut a labyrinth of petty 
courses, a walled-in maze of small paths that led no whither, the out- 
come was sure to strike others as at once exaggeration and inconsis- 
tency. The thing which seemed to her best, she wanted to justify 
by the completest knowledge ; and not to live in a pretended admis- 
sion of rules which were never acted on. Into this sonl-hunger as 
yet all her youthful passion was poured ; the union which attracted 

B 
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hex was one that would deliver her from her girlish subjection to- her 
own ignorance^ and give her the freedom of voluntary submission to 
a guide who would take her along the grandest path. 

" I should learn everything then," she said to herseK, still walking 
quickly along the bridle road through the wood. “ It would be my 
duty to study that I might help him the better in his great works. 
There would-be nothing trivial about our hves. Everyday-things 
with us would mean the greatest things. It would be like marrying 
Pascal. I should learn to see the truth by the same light as great 
men have seen it by. And then I should know what to do, when I 
got older : I should see how it was possible to lead a grand life here 
— ^now — ^in England. I don^t feel sure about doing good in any way 
now . everything seems like going on a mission to a people whose 
language I don’t know ; — ^unless it were building good cottages — there 
can be no doubt about that. Oh, I hope I should be able to get the 
people well housed in Lowick ! I will diaw plenty of plans while I 
have time.” 

Dorothea checked herself suddenly with self-rebuke for the pre- 
sumptuous way in which she was reckoning on uncertain events, but 
she was spared any inward effort to change the direction of her 
thoughts by the appearance of a cantering horseman round a turning 
of the road. The well-groomed chestnut horse and two beautifm 
setters could leave no doubt that the rider was Sir James Chettam. 
He discerned Dorothea, jumped off his horse at once, and, having 
delivered it to his groom, advanced towards her with something white 
on his arm, at wMch the two setters were barldng in an excited^ 
manner. 


How delightful to meet you. Miss Brooke,” he said, raising his 
hat and showing his sleekly'-wavmg blond hair. “ It has hastened 
the pleasure I was looking forward to.” 

Miss Brooke was annoyed at the interruption. This amiable 
baronet, really a suitable husband for Celia, exaggerated the necessity 
of making himself agreeable to the elder sister. Even a prospective 
brother-in-law may be an oppression if he will always be presuppos- 
ing too good an understandmg with you, and agreeiug with you even 
when you contradict him. The thought that he had made the mis- 
take of paying his addresses to herself could not take shape : all her 
mental activity was used up in persuasions of another kind. But he 
was positively obtrusive at this moment, and his dimpled hands were 
quite disagreeable. Her roused temper made her colour deeply, as 
she returned his greeting with some haughtiness. 

Sir James interpreted the heightened colour in the way most gratify- 
ing to himself, and thought he never saw Miss Brooke looking so 
handsome. 

I have brought a little petitioner,” he said, " or rather, I have 
brought him to see if he be approved before his petition is 
offered.” He showed the white object under his arm, which W8^ a 
tiny Maltese puppy, one of nature’s most paiye toys. 
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" It is pamful to me to see these creatures that are bred merely as 
pets/^ said Dorothea, whose opinion was forming itself that yery 
moment (as opinions will) under the heat of iiritation. 

Oh, why said Sir James, as they walked forward. 

" I believe all the petting that is given them does not make them 
happy. They are too helpless : their lives are too frail. A weasel or 
a mouse that gets its own living is more interestmg. I like to think 
that the animals about us have souls something like oifcr own, and 
either carry on their own little affairs or can be companions to us, 
like Monk here. Those creatures are parasitic.” 

I am so glad I know that you do not like them,” said good Sir 
James. I should never keep them for myself, biit ladies usually 
are fond of these Maltese dogs. Here, John, take this dog, wm 
you?” 

The objectionable puppy, whose nose and eyes were equally black 
and expressive, was thus got rid of, smce Miss Brooke decided that it 
had better not have been born. But she felt it necessary to explain. 

“ You must not judge of Celia’s feeling from mine. I think she 
likes these small pets. She had a tiny terrier once, which she was 
very fond of. It made me unhappy, because I was afraid of treading 
on it. I am rather short-sighteci.” 

" You have your own opinion about everything, Miss Brooke, and 
it is always a good opinion.” 

What answer was possible to such stupid complnnenting ? 

Do you know, I envy you that,” Sir James said, as they con- 
tinued walking at the rather brisk pace set by Dorothea. 

I don’t quite understand what you mean.” 

Your power of forming an opinion, I can form an opinion of 
persons. 1 know when I like people. But about other matters, do 
you know, I have often a difficulty in deciding. One hears veiy 
sensible things said on opposite sides.” 

" Or that seem sensible. Perhaps we don’t always discriminate 
between sense and nonsense.” 

Dorothea felt that she was rather rude. 

Exactly,” said Sir J ames. " But you seem to have the power of 
discrimination.” 

" On the contrary, I am often unable to decide. But that is from 
ignorance. The right conclusion is there all the same^hotigh I am 
unable to see it.” 

“ I think there are few who would see it more readily. Do you 
know, Lovegood was telling me yesterday that you had the best no- 
tion in the world of a plan lor cottages — quite wonderful for a young 
lady, he thought. You had a real genm, to use his expression. He 
said you wanted Mr Brooke to huild a new set of cottages, but he 
seemed to think it hardly probable that your uncle would consent. 
Do you know, that is one of the things I vdsh to do — I mean, on my 
own estate. I should he so glad to cany out that plan of yours, if 
you would let me see it. Of course, it is sinking money ; that is 
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wliy people object to it. Labourers caa never pay rent to make it 
answer. But, after all, it is worth doing.” 

Worth doing ! yes, indeed,” said Dorothea, energetically, forget- 
ting her previous small vexations. " I think we deserve to be beaten 
out of our beautiful houses with a scourge of small cords — all of us 
who let tenants live in such sties as we see round us. Life in cot- 
tages might be happier than ours, if they were real houses fit for 
human beings from whom we expect duties and affections.” 

WiH you show me your plan 1” 

Yes, certainly. I daresay it is very faulty. But I have been 
examining aU the plans for cottages in Loudon’s book, and picked 
out what seem the best things. Oh what a happiness it would be to 
set the pattern about here 1 I think, instead of Lazarus at the gate, 
we should put the pig-sty cottages outside the park-gate.” 

Dorothea was in the best temper now. Sir James, as brother-in- 
law, building model cottages on his estate, and then, perhaps, others 
being built at Lowick, and more and more elsewhere in imitation — 
it would be as if the spirit of Oberlin had passed over the parishes to 
make the life of poverty beautiful 1 

Sir James saw all the plans, and took one away to consult upon 
with Lovegood. He also took away a complacent sense that he was 
making great progress in Miss Brooke’s good opinion. The Maltese 
puppy was not offered to Celia ; an omission \mich Dorothea after- 
wards thought of with surprise ; but she blamed herself for it. She 
had been engrossing Sir James. After all, it was a relief that there 
was no puppy to tread upon. 

Celia was present while the plans were being examined, and ob- 
served Sir James’s illusion. “ He tliinks that Dodo cares about him, 
and she only cares about her plans. Yet lam not certain that she 
would refuse him if she thought he would let her manage everything 
and carry out all her notions. And how very uncomfortable Sir 
James would be ! I cannot bear notions.” 

It was Celia’s private luxury to indulge in this dislike. She dared 
not confess it to her sister in any direct statement, for that would be 
laying herself open to a demonstration that she was somehow or other 
at war with all goodness. But on safe opportunities, she had an in- 
direct mode of making her negatffe" “wi^om tell upon Dorothea, 
and calling her down from her rhapsodic Vpod by reminding her 
that people were staring, not listeiiing. " Celia was not impulsive : 
what she had to say coiud wait, and came from her always with the 
same quiet, staccato^ evenness. When people talked with energy and 
emphasis she watched their faces and features merel;^’^%he never could 
understand, how well-bred persons consented to sing and open their 
mouths in the ridiculous manner requisite for that vocal exercise. 

It was not many days before Mr Casaubon paid a morning visit, 
on which he was invited again for the following week to dine and 
stay the night. Thus Dorothea had three more conversations with 
him, and was convinced that her first impressions had been just. He 
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was all she liad at j&rst imagined him to be : almost everything he 
had said seemed like a specimen from a mine, or the inscription on 
the door of a museum which might open on the treasures of past 
ages I and tliis trust in his mental wealth was all the deeper and 
more effective on her inclination because it was now obvious that his 
visits were made for her sake. This accomplished man condescended 
to think of a young gui, and take the pains to talk to her, not with 
absurd compliment, but mth an appeal to her undersiS^nding, and 
sometimes with instructive correction. What delightful companion- 
ship I Mr Casaubon seemed even unconscious that trivialities ex- 
isted, and never handed round that sinah-talk of heavy men which 
is as acceptable as stale bride-cake brought forth with an odour of 
cup-board. He talked of what he •was interested in, or else he was 
silent and bowed with sad civibty To Dorothea this was adorable 
genuineness, and rebgious abstinence from that artificiality which 
uses up the soul in the efforts of pretence. Por she looked as rever- 
ently at Mr Casaubon’s religious elevation above herself as she did at 
his intellect and learning. He assented to her expressions of devout 
feeling, and usually with an appropriate quotation ; he allowed him- 
self to say that he had gone through some, spiritual conflicts in his 
youth ; in short, Dorothea saw that here she might reckon on under- 
standing, sympathy, and guidance. On one — only one — of her fav- 
ourite themes she was disappointed. Mr Casaubon apparently did 
not care about building cottages, and diverted the talk to the ex- 
tremely narrow accommodation which was to be had in the dwellings 
of the ancient Eg;j^ptians, as if to check a too high standard. After 
he was gone, Dorothea dwelt •with some agitation on tins indifference 
of his ; and her nund was much exercised with arguments drawn 
from the varying conditions of cHmate which modity h-uman needs, 
and from the admitted wickedness of pagan despots. Should she not 
urge these arguments on Mr Casauhon when he came again 1 But 
further reflection told her that she was presumptuous in demanding 
his attention to such a subject ; he would not disapprove of her oc- 
cupying herself with it m leisure moments, as other women expected 
to occupy themselves with their dress and embroidery — would not 

forbid it when Dorothea Mt rather ashamed as she detected 

herseH in these speculations. But her uncle had been in'vited to go 
to Lowick to stay a couple of days ; was it reasonable to suppose that 
Mr Casaubon delighted in Mr Brooke’s society for its o-wn sake, 
either with or without dociunents 1 
Meanwhile that li^l® disappointment made her delight the more 
in Sir James Chettam’s readmess to set on foot the desired improve- 
ments. He came much oftener than Mr Casauhon, and Dorothea 
ceased to find him disagreeable since he showed himself so entirely 
in earnest ; for he had already entered with much practical ability 
into Lovegood’s estimates, and was chaimingly docile. She proposed 
to build a couple of cottages, and transfer two families from their old 
cabins, which could then he pulled do^wn, so tliat new ones could be 
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built on the old sites. Sir James said, “ Exactly,” and she bore the 
■word remarkably well. 

Certainly these men who had so few spontaneous ideas mi^ht be 
very useful members of society under good feminine direction, if they 
were fortunate in choosing their sistera-in-law ! It is dMcult to say 
whether there was or was not a little wilfulness in her continuing 
blind to the possibility that another sort of choice was in question in 
relation to 5ier. But her life was just now full of hope and action : 
she was not only thinking of her plans, but getting down learned 
books from the library and reading many things hastily (that she 
might be a little less ignorant in talking to Mr Casaubon), all the 
while being visited with conscientious questionings whether she were 
not exalting these poor doings above measure and contemplating 
them with that self-satisfaction which was the last doom of ignorance 
and folly. 


CHAPTER lY. 

‘'Isi Qent Our deeds are fetters that we forge ourselves 
2(2 &ent. Ay, truly : hut I think it is the world 
That brings the iron ” 

^^SiR James seems determined to do everything you wish,” said 
Celia, as they were drivmg home from an mspection of the new 
building-site. 

“ He IS a good creature, and more sensible than any one would 
imagine,” said Dorothea, inconsiderately. 

^ You mean that he appears siUy.” 

Ho, no,” said Dorothea, recollecting herself, and laying her hand 
on her sister^s a moment, " but he does not talk equally well on all 
subjects.” 

I should think none but disagreeable peoiile do,” said Celia, in her 
usual purring way. ^^They must be very dreadful to live with. 
Only think ! at breakfast, and always.” 

Dorothea laughed. 0 Kitty, you are a wonderful creature !” 
She pinched Ceha^s chin, being in the mood now to think her very 
winning and lovely — ^fit hereafter to be an eternal cherub, and if it 
were not doctrinaUy wrong to say so, hardly more in need of salvation 
than a squirrel. Of course people need not be always talking well 
Only one tells the quality of fiieir minds when they try to talk well,” 
You mean that Sir James tries and fails.” 

I was speaking generally. Why do you catechise me about Sir 
James ? It is not the object of his life to please me.” 

“ How, Dodo, can you really believe that 1 ” 

“Certainly. He thmks of me as a future sister — ^that is all.” 
Dorothea had never hinted this before, waiting, from a certain shyness 
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on such, subjects wMch was mutual between the sisters, until it should 
he introduced by some decisive event. Ceha blushed, but said at 
once — 

“ Pray do not make that mistake any longer. Dodo. When Tan- 
tripp was brushing my hair the other day, she said that Sir James's 
man knew from Mrs CadwaUader’s maid that Sir James was to marry 
the eldest Miss Brooke." 

“ How can you let Tantripp talk such gossip to you, C^lia 1 ” said 
Dorothea, indignantly, not the less angry because details asleep in her 
memory 'were now awakened to confirm the unwelcome revelation. 

You must have asked her questions. It is degrading." 

“ I see no harm at all m Tantripxi's talking to me. Jt is better to 
hear what people say. You see what mistakes you make by taking 
up notions. I am quite sure that Sir James means to make you an 
offer ,* and he believes that you will accept him, especially since you 
have been so pleased with him about the plans, ^d uncle too — I 
know he expects it. Every one can see that Sir James is very much 
in love With you." 

The revulsion was so strong and painful m Dorothea's mind that the 
tears welled up and flowed abundantly. All her dear plans were em- 
bittered, and sue thought with disgust of Sir J ames's conceiving that 
she recognised him as her lover There was vexation too on account 
of Celia. 

How could he expect it 1" she burst forth in her most impetuous 
manner. " I have never agreed with him about anything but the 
cottages ; I was barely polite to him before." 

But you have been so pleased with him since then ; he has begun 
to feel quite sure that you are fond of him.” 

Fond of him, Celia ! How can you choose such odious expres- 
sions said Dorothea, passionately. 

" Dear me, Dorothea, I suppose it would be right for you to be fond 
of a man whom you accepted for a husband " 

‘‘ It is offensive to me to say that Sir James could think I was fond 
of him. Besides, it is not the right word for tlie feeling I must have 
towards the man I would accept as a husband ” 

“ Well, I am sorry for Sir James, I thought it right to tell you, 
because you went on as you always do, never looking just where you 
are, and treading in the wrong place. You always see what nobody 
else sees ; it is impossible to satisfy you ; yet you never see what is 
quite plain. That's your way, liodo." Something certainly gave 
Celia unusual courage ; and she was not sparing the sister of whom 
she was occasionally in awe. Who can tell what just criticisms Murr 
the Cat may be passing on us beings of wider speculation 

It is very pamful," said Dorothea, feeling scourged. " I can have 
no more to do with the cottages I must he uncivil to him. I must 
tell him I will have notliing to do with them. It is very painful." 
Her eyes filled again with tears. 

- Wait a little. Think about it. You know he is going away for 
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a day or two to see his sister. There will he nobody besides Love- 
good.'^ Celia could not help relenting. “ Poor Dodo/' she went on, 
m an amiable staccato. It is very hard ; it is your favourite fad to 
draw plans.” 

Fad to draw plans ! Do you think I only care about my fellow- 
creatures' houses in that childish way 1 I may well make mistakes. 
How can one ever do anything nobly Christian, living among people 
with such f etty thoughts ? ” 

No more was said : Dorothea was too much jarred to recover hei 
temper and behave so as to show that she admitted any error in her- 
self. She was disposed rather to accuse the intolerable narrowness 
and the purblind conscience of the society around her : and Celia was 
no longer the eternal cherub, but a thorn in her spirit, a pink-and- 
white nuUifidian, worse than any discouraging presence in the 
^ Pilgrim's Progress.' The fad of drawing plans ! What was life 
worth — ^what great faith was possible when the whole effect of one's 
actions could be withered up into such parched rubbish as that? 
When she got out of the carriage, her cheeks were pale and her eye- 
lids red. She was an image of sorrow, and her uncle who met her in 
the haU would have been alarmed, if Celiahad not been close to her look- 
ing so pretty and composed, that he at once concluded Dorothea's 
tears to have their ongin in her excessive religiousness. He had 
returned, during their absence, from a journey to the county town, 
about a petition for the pardon of some criminal. 

Well, my dears,” he said, kindly, as they went up to kiss him, 

I hope nothing dis^reeable has happened while I have been away.” 

No, uncle,” said Celia, we have been to Freshitt to look at the 
cottages. We thought you would have been at home to lunch.” 

I came by Lowick to lunch — ^you didn't laiow I came by Lowick. 
And I have brought a couple of pamphlets for you, Dorothea — ^in the 
library, you know ; they he on the table in the library.” 

It seemed as if an electric stream went through Dorothea, thrilling 
her from despair into expectation. They were pamphlets about the 
early Church. The oppression of Celia, Tantripp, and Sir James was 
shaken off, and she walked straight to the library. Celia went 
up-stairs. Mr Brooke was detained by a message, but when he 
re-entered the library, he found Dorothea seated and already deep in 
one of the pamphlets which had some margmal manuscript of Mr 
Casaubon's, — ^taking it in as eagerly as she might have taken iu the 
scent of a fresh bouquet after a dry, hot, dreary walk. 

She was getting away from Tipton and Freshitt, and her own 
sad liability to tread in the wrong places on her way to the New 
Jerusalem. 

Mr Brooke sat down in his arm-chair, stretched his legs towards the 
wood-fire, which had fallen into a wondrous mass of glowing dice 
between the dogs, and rubbed his hands gentler, looking very mildly 
towards Dorothea, but with a neutral leisurely air, as if he had nothing 
particular to say. Dorothea closed her pamphlet, as soon as she was 
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aware of her uncle^s presence, and rose as if to go. Usually she would 
have been interested about her uncle’s merciful errand on behalf of 
the criminal, but her late agitation had made her absent-mmded, 

" I came back by Lowick, you know/ said Mr Brooke, not as if 
with any intention to arrest her departure, but apparently from his 
usual tendency to say what he had said before. This fundamental 
principle of human speech was markedly exhibited in Mr Brooke. 

I lunched there and saw Casaubon’s library, and that kiftd of thing. 
There’s a sharp air, driving. Won’t you sit down, my dear ? You 
look cold.” 

Dorothea felt quite incHned to accept the invitation. Sometimes, 
when her uncle’s easy way of taking things did not happen to be ex- 
asperating, it was rather soothing. She threw off her mantle and 
bonnet, and sat down opposite to him, enjoymg the glow, but lifting 
up her beautiful hands for a screen. They vrere not thm hands, or 
small hand-s ; but powerful, feminine, maternal hands. She seemed 
to be holding them up in propitiation for her passionate desire to 
know and to think, which in the unfriendly mediums of Tipton and 
Freshitt had issued in cryipg and red eyelids. 

She bethought herself now of the condemned criminal. ^^What 
news have you brought about the sheep-stealer, uncle ^ ” 

“ What, poor Bunch ^ — ^well, it seems we can’t get him off—he is 
to be hanged.” 

Dorothea’s brow took an expression of reprobation and pity. 

Hanged, you know,” said Mr Brooke, with a quiet nod. Poor 
RomiBy ! he would have helped us. I knew Eoirdlly. Casaubon 
didn’t know Romilly. He is a little buried in books, you know, 
Casaubon is.” 

"When a man has great studies and is writing a great work, he 
must of course give up seeing much of the world, flow can he go 
about making acquaintances ? ” 

" That’s time. But a man mopes, you know. I have always been 
a bachelor tod, but I have that sort of disposition that I never moped ; 
it was my way to go about everywhere and take in everything. I 
never moped : but I can see that Casaubon does, you know. He 
wants a companion — a companion, you know.” 

" It would be a great honour to any one to be his companion,” 
said Dorothea, energetically. 

"You like him, eh V’ said Mr Brooke, without showing any sur- 
prise, or other emotion. "Well, now, I’ve known Casaubon ten 
years, ever since he came to Lowick. But I never got anything out 
of him — any ideas, you know. However, he is a tiptop man and 
may be a bishop — mat kind of thing, you know, if reel stays m. 
And he has a very high opinion of you, my dear.” 

Dorothea could not speak. 

" The fact is, he has a very high opinion indeed of you. And he 
speaks uncommonly well — does Casaubon. He has deferred to me, 
you not being of age. In short, I have promised to speak to 3mu, 
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thoixgli I told Hm I thonglit there was not much chance. I was 
bound to tell him that. I said, my niece is very young, and that 
kind of thing. But I didn't think it necessary to go into everytliing. 
However, the long and the short of it is, that he has asked my per- 
mission to make you an offer of marriage — of marriage, you know," 
said Mr Brooke, with his explanatory nod. " I thought it better to 
tell you, my dear " 

No one (JOuld have detected any anxiety in Mr Brooke's manner, 
but he did really wish to know something of his niece's mind, that, 
if there were any need for advice, he might give it in time. What feel- 
ing he, as a magistrate who had taken in so many ideas, could make 
room for, was^ unmixedly kind. Since Dorothea did not speak im- 
mediately, he ’repeated, I thought it better to tell you, my dear." 

" Thank you, uncle," said Dorothea, in a clear unwavering tone. 
I am very grateful to Mr Casaubon. If he makes me an offer, I 
shall accept him. I admire and honour him more than any man I 
ever saw." 

Mr Brooke paused a little, and then said in a lingering low tone, 
Ah ? . . . Well ! He is a good match in some respects. But 
now, Chettam is a good match. ^ And our land lies together. I shall 
never interfere against your wishes, my dear. People should have 
their own way in marriage, and that sort of thing — up to a certain 
point, you know, I have always said that, up to a certain point. I 
wish you to many weU; and I have good reason to believe that 
Chettam wishes to marry you I mention it, you know." 

is impossible that I should ever marry Sir James Chettam," 
said Dorothea. " If he thinks of marrying me, he has made a great 
mistake " 

That is it, you see. One never knows. I should have thought 
Chettam was just the sort of man a woman would like, now." 

Pray do not mention him in that light again, imcle," said Doro- 
thea, feeling some of her late irritation revive. 

Mr Brooke wondered, and felt that women were an inexhaustible 
subject of study, since even he at his age was not in a perfect state of 
Scientific prediction about them. Here was a fellow like Chettam 
with no chance at all. 

Well, but Casaubon, now. There is no hurry — I mean for you 
It's true, every year will tell upon him. He is over five-and-forty, 
you know. I should say a good seven-and-twenty years older than 
you. To be sure, — if you like learning and standing, and that sort of 
thing, we can't have everything. And his mcome is good — ^lie has a 
handsome property independent of the Church — ^his income is good 
Still he is not young, and I must not conceal from you, my dear, that I 
think his health is not over-strong. I know nothing else against him." 

I should not wish to have a husband very near my own age," said 
Dorothea, with grave decision. " I should wish to have a husband 
who was above me in judgment and in all knowledge." 

Mr Brooke repeated his subdued, All ? — I thought you had more 
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of your own opinion tlian most girls. I thought yon liked your own 
opinion — ^liked it, yon know.^^ 

" I cannot imagine myseK liYin| witliout some opinions, bnt I 
skonld wisk to have good reasons for them, and a wise man conld 
help me to see which opinions had the best fonndation, and would 
help me to live according to them.” 

“ Very true. Yon conldn^t put the thing better — couldn't put it 
better, beforehand, yon know. Bnt there are oddities ^ things,” 
contmued Mr Brooke, whose conscience was really roused to do the 
best he conld for his niece on this occasion. Life isn't cast in a 
monld — ^not cut out by rule and Ime, and that sort of thing. I never 
married myself, and it will be the better for yon and yours. The 
iact is, I never loved any one well enough to put myself into a noose 
for them. It u a noose, yon know. Temper, now. There is temper. 
And a husband likes to be master.” 

I know that I must expect trials, xmcle Marriage is a state of 
higher duties. I never thought of it as mere personal ease,” said poor 
Dorothea, 

“Well, you are not fond of show, a great establishment, balls, 
dinners, that kind of thing. I can see that Casaubon's ways might 
suit you better than Chetfcam's. And yon shall do as yon like, my 
dear. I would not hinder Casaubon ; I said so at once ; for there is 
no knowing how anythmg may turn out. Yon have not the same 
tastes as every young lady ; and a clergyman and scholar—who may 
be a bishop — ^that kmd of thing — ^may suit you better than Chettam. 
Chettam is a good fellow, a good sound-hearted fellow, you know ; 
but he doesn't go much into ideas. I did, when I was his age. But 
Casaubon's eyes, now. I think he has hurt them a little with too 
much reading.” 

“ I should be all the happier, uncle, the more room there was for 
me to help him,” said Dorothea, ardently. 

“You have quite made up your mind, I see Well, my dear, the 
fact is, I have a letter for you m my pocket.” Mr Brooke handed the 
letter to Dorothea, but as she rose to go away, he added, “ There is 
not too much hurry, my dear. Think about it, you know.” 

When Dorothea had left him, he reflected that he had certamly 
spoken strongly : he had put the risks of marriage before her in a 
striking manner. It was his duty to do so. Bnt as to pretending 
to be wise for young people, — ^no uncle, however much he had 
travelled in his youth, absorbed the new ideas, and dined with cele- 
brities now deceased, conld pretend to judge what sort of maaiiage 
would turn out well for a young girl who preferred Casaubon to 
Chettam. In short, woman was a problem which, smce !Mr Brooke's 
mind felt blank before it, could be hardly less complicated than the 
revolutions of an irregular sohd. 
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CHAPTEE y. 

Hard students are eomiuonly troubled witb gowts, catarrhs, rheums, cachexia, 
bradypepsia, bad eyes, stone, and colliek, crudities, oppilations, vertigo, winds, con- 
sumptions, and all such diseases as come by over-much sitting ; they are most partisan, 
dry, ill-colom’ed . and all through immoderate pains and extraordinary studies, If 
you will nob iPeheve the truth of this, look upon great Tostatus and Thomas Aquainas* 
works , and tell me whether those men took pains.”— Burton’s Anatomy ofMelaneholyf 

This was Mi CasauboH^s letter. 

My dear Miss Brooke, — I have your guardian’s permission to 
address you on a subject than wbicb I have none more at heart. I 
am not, I trust, mistaken in the recognition of some deeper corres- 
pondence than that of date in the fact that a consciousness of need in 
my own life had arisen contemporaneously with the possibility of my 
becoming acquainted with you. Por in the first hour of meeting you, 
I had an impression of your eminent and perhaps exclusive fitness to 
supply that need (connected, I may say, with such activity of the 
affections as even the preoccupations of a work too special to be 
abdicated could not uninterruptedly dissimulate) ; and each succeed- 
ing opportunity for observation has given the impression an added 
depth by convincing me more emphatically of that fitness which T 
’had preconceived, and thus evokmg more decisively those afiectioiis 
to which I have but now referred. Our conversations have, I think, 
made sufficiently clear to you the tenor of my life and purposes : a 
tenor unsuited, I am aware, to the commoner order of minds. But 
I have discerned in yop an elevation of thought and a capability of 
devotedness, which I had hitherto not conceived to be compatible 
either with the early bloom of youth or with those graces of sex that 
may be said at once to win and to confer distinction when combined, 
as they notably are in you, with the mental qualities above indicated. 
It was, I confess, beyond my hope to meet with this rare combination 
of elements both solid and attractive, adapted to supply aid in graver 
labours and to cast a charm over vacant hours ; and but for the event 
of my introduction to you (which, let me again say, I trust not to be 
superficially comcident with foreshadowing needs, but providentially 
related thereto as stages towards the completion of a life’s plan), I 
should presumably have gone on to the last without any attempt to 
lighten my solitariness by a matrimonial union. 

Such, my dear Miss Brooke, is the accurate statement of my feel- 
ings ; and I rely on your kind indulgence in venturing now to ask 
you how far your own are of a nature to confirm my happy presenti- 
ment. To be accepted by you as your husband and the earthly 
guardian of your wdfare, I should regard as the highest of providen- 
tial gifis. In return I can at least offer you an affection hitherto mi- 
wasted, and the faithful consecration of a liffi which, however. short 
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in the sequel, has no backward pages whereon, if you choose to turn 
them, you wid find records such as might justly cause you either 
bitterness or shame. I await the expression of your sentiments with 
an anxiety which it would be the part of wisdom (were it possible) to 
divert by a more arduous labour than usual. But in this order of 
experience I am still young, and in looki^ forward to an unfavour- 
able possibility I cannot but feel that resignation to solitude be 
more diificult after the temporary illumination of hope. I«l any case, 
I shall remain, yours with sincere devotion, 

EDWA.RD CaSAUBON*. 

Dorothea trembled while she read this letter ; then she fell on her 
knees, buried her face, and sobbed She could not pr% ; under the 
rush of solemn emotion in which thoughts became vague and images 
floated uncertainly, she could but cast herself, with a childlike sense 
of reclming, in the lap of a divine consciousness which sustained her 
own. She remained in that attitude till it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

How could it occur to her to examine the letter, to look at it criti- 
cally as a profession of love 'i Her whole soul was possessed by the 
fact that a fuller life was opening before her : she was a neophyte 
about to enter on a higher grade of initiation. She was going to have 
room for the energies which stirred uneasily under the dimness and 
pressure of her own ignorance and the petty peremptoriness of the 
world's habits. 

Now she would be able to devote herself to large yet definite 
duties ; now she would be allowed to live continually in the light of 
a mind that she could reverence. This hope was not unmixed with 
the glow of proud delight — the joyous maiden surprise that she was 
chosen by the man whom her admiration had chosen. All Dorothea's 

E assion was transfused through a mind struggling towards an ideal 
fe ; the radiance of her transfigured girlhood fell on the first object 
that came within its level. The impetus with which inclination be- 
came resolution was heightened by those little events of the day 
which had roused her discontent with the actual conditions of her life. 

After dinner, when Ceha was playing an " air, with variations,” a 
small kind of tinkling which symbolised the sesthetic part of the 
young ladies' education, Dorothea went up to her room to answer Mr 
Casaubon's letter. Why should she defer the answer ? She wrote it 
over three times, not because she wished to change the wording, but 
because her hand was unusually uncertain, and she could not bear 
that Mr Casaubon should think her handwriting bad and illegible. 
She piqued herself on writing a hand in which each letter was distin- 
guishable without any large range of conjecture, and she meant to 
make much use of this accomplishment, to save Mr Casaubon's eyes. 
Three times she wrote. 

My pE^R Mr Casaubon, — I am very grateful to you for loving 
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me, and tMnking me wortLij to be your wife. I can look forward to 
no better happiness than that wMch would be one with yours. If I 
said more, it would only be the same thing written out at greater 
length, for I cannot now dwell on any other thought than that I may 
be through life, yours devotedly, 

Doeothea Beooke. 

Later in»the evening she followed her uncle into the library to give 
him the letter, that he might send it m the morning. He was sur- 
prised, but his surprise only issued in a few moments’ silence, during 
which he pushed about various objects on his writing-table, and 
finally stooj with his back to the fire, his glasses on his nose, looking 
at the address of Dorothea’s letter, 

“ Have you thought enough about this, my dear 1 ” he said at last. 

“ There was no need to think long, uncle. I know of nothing to 
make me vacillate. If I changed my mind, it must be because of 
something important and entirely new to me.” 

“ Ah ! — ^then you have accepted him ^ Then Chettam has no 
chance Has Chettam offended you — offended you, you know? 
What is it you don’t like in Chettam 

“ There is nothing that I like in Mm,” said Dorothea, rather im- 
petuously. 

Mr Brooke threw his head and shoulders backward as if some one 
had thrown a Light missile at him. Dorothea immediately felt some 
self-rebuke, and said — 

" I mean in the light of a husband. He is very kind, I tMnk — 
really very good about the cottages. A well-meaning man.” 

" But you must have a scholar, and that sort of thing ? Well, it 
lies a little in our family. I had it myself — that love of knowledge,, 
and going into everything — ^a little too much — it took me too far ; 
though tliat sort of thing doesn’t often run in the female line ; or it 
runs underground like the rivers in Greece, you know — ^it comes out 
in the sons. Clever sons, clever mothers I went a good deal into 
that, at one time. However, my dear, I have always said that people 
should do as they like in these things, up to a certain point. I 
couldn’t, as your guardian, have consented to a bad match. But 
Casaubon stands well : his position is good. I am afraid Chettam 
will be hurt, though, and Mrs CadwaUader will blame me.” 

That evenmg, of course, Ceha knew nothing of what had happened. 
She attributed Dorothea’s abstracted manner, and the evidence of 
further crying since they had got home, to the temper she had been 
in about Sir James Chettam and the buildings, and was careful not 
to give farther offence : having once said what she wanted to say, 
Ceua had no disposition to recur to disagreeable subjects. It had 
been her nature when a child never to quarrel with any one — only to 
observe with wonder that they quarrelled with her, and looked like 
turkey-cocks ; whereupon she was ready to play at cat’s cradle with 
them whenever they recovered themselves. And as to Dorothea, it 
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had always been her way to find something wrong in her sister^s 
words, though Celia inwardly protested that she always said just how 
things were, and nothing else : she never did and never could put 
words together out of her own head. But the best of Dodo was, that 
she did not keep angry for long together. How, though they had 
hardly spoken to each other all the evening, yet when Celia put by 
her work, intendmg to go to bed, a proceeding in which she was 
always much the earlier, Dorothea, who was seated on a low stool, 
unable to occupy herself except in meditation, said, with the musical 
intonation which in moments of deep but quiet feeling nfade her 
speech like a fine bit of recitative — 

Celia, dear, come and kiss me,” holding her arms o]g§n as she 
spoke, 

Ceba knelt doTO to get the right level and gave her little butter- 
fly kiss, while Dorothea encircled her with genfcle arms and pressed 
her hps gravely on each cheek in turn. 

Doht sit up, Dodo, you are so pale to-night : go to bed soon,” said 
Celia, in a comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 

" No, dear, I am very, very happy,” said Dorothea, fervently. 

“ So much the better,” thought Ceha, “ But how strangely Dodo 
goes fiom one extreme to the other.” 

The next day, at luncheon, the butler, handing something to Mr 
Brooke, said, “ Jonas is come hack, sir, and has brought this letter.” 

Mr Brooke read the letter, and then, nodding toward Dorothea, said 

Casaubon, my dear : he will be here to dinner ; he didn’t wait to 
write more — didn’t wait, you know.” 

It could not seem remarkable to Celia that a dinner guest should 
be announced to her sister beforehand, but, her eyes following the 
same direction as her uncle’s, she was struck with the peculiar effect 
of the announcement on Dorothea. It seemed as if something like 
the reflection of a white sunlit wing had passed across her features, 
ending in one of her rare blushes. For the first time it entered into 
GeHa’s mind that there might he something more between Mr Casau- 
bon and her sister than his dehght in hooMsh talk and her delight in 
listening. Hitherto she had classed the admiration for this ^^ugly” 
and learned acquamtance with the admiration for Monsieur Liret at 
Lausanne, also ugly and learned. Dorothea had never been tired of 
listening to old Monsieur Liret when Celia’s feet were as cold as 
possible, and when it had reaBy become dreadful to see the skin of his 
bald head moving about. Why then should her enthusiasm not 
extend to Mr Casaubon simply in the same way as to Monsieur Liret ? 
.^d it seemed probable that aE learned men had a sort of school- 
master’s view of young people. 

But now Celia was really startled at the suspicion which had 
darted into her mind. She was seldom taken hy surprise in this way, 
her marvellous quickness in observing a certain order of signs gener- 
ally preparing her to expect such outward events as she had an interest 
in. Not that she now imagined Mr Casaubon to be already an 
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accepted lover : slie had only hegun to feel disgust at the possibility 
that anything in Dorothea's mind could tend towards such an issue. 
Here was something really to vex her about Dodo : it was all very 
well not to accept Sir James Chettam, but the idea of marrymg Mr 
Casaubon ! Gena felt a sort of shame mingled with a sense of the 
ludicrous. But perhaps Dodo, if she were really bordermg on such 
an extravagance, might be turned away from it : experience had often 
shown that her impressibility might be calculated on. The day was 
damp, and they were not gomg to walk out, so they both went up to 
their sifcing-room ; and there Ceha observed that Dorothea, instead of 
settling down with her usual diligent interest to some Occupation, 
simply leaned her elbow on an open book and looked out of the win- 
dow at the great cedar silvered with the damp. She herself had 
taken up the making of a toy for the curate's children, and was not " 
going to enter on any subject too precipitately. 

Dorothea was in fact thinking that it was desirable for Celia to 
know of the momentous change in Mr Casaubon's position since he 
had last been in the house : it did not seem fair to leave her in 
ignorance of what would necessarily affect her attitude towards him • 
but it was impossible not to shrink from telling her. Dorothea 
accused herself of some meanness in this timidity : it was always 
odious to her to have any small fears or contrivances about her actions, 
but at this moment she was seeking the highest aid possible that she 
might not dread the corrosiveness of Ceha's pretty carnally-minded 
prose. Her reverie was broken, and the difficulty of decision ban- 
ished, by Celia's small and rather guttural voice speaking in its usual 
tone, of a remark aside or a “ by the by." 

Is any one else coming to dine besides Mr Casaubon 1 " 

Not that I know of," 

1 hope there is some one else. Then I shall not hear him eat his 
soup so,'' 

What is there remarkable about his soup-eating 1 " 

“ Keally, Dodo, can't you hear how he scrapes his spoon *2 And he 
always blinks before he speaks. I don’t know whether Locke blinked, 
but I'm sure I am sorry for those who sat opposite to him if he did." 

“ Celia," said Dorothea, with emphatic gravity, “ pray don't make 
any more observations of that kind." 

Why not ? They are quite true," returned Celia, who had her 
reasons for persevering, though she was beginning to be a little afraid. 

Many things are true wmch only the commonest minds observe " 
“ Then I think the commonest minds must be rather useful. I 
think it is a pity Mr Casaubon's mother had not a commoner mind : 
she might have taught him better " Celia was inwardly frightened, 
and ready to run away, now she had hurled this light javelin. ' 
Dorothea's feelings had gathered to an avalanche, and there could 
be no further preparation. 

" It is right to tell you, Celiai that I am engaged to marry Mr 
Casaubon” 
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PerHaps Celia had never turned so pale before. The paper man 
she was making would have had his leg injured, but for her habitual 
care of whatever she held in her hands. She laid the fragile figure 
do-wu at once, and sat perfectly still for a few moments. When she 
spoke there was a tear gathering. 

“ 0 Dod,o, I hope you will be happy.” Her sisterly tenderness 
could not but surmount other feelings at this moment, |^nd her fears 
were the fears of affection. 

Dorothea was still hurt and agitated. 

“It is quite decided, then?” said Celia, in an awed undertone. 
“ And uncle knows ? ” 

“ I have accepted Mr Casaubon’s offer. My imcle .brought me the 
letter that contained it ; he knew about it beforehand.” 

“ I beg your pardon, if I have said anything to hurt you, Dodo,” 
said Ccha, with a shght sob. She never could have thought that she 
should feel ^«s she did. There was something fimereal in the whole 
affair, and Mr Casaubon seemed to be the officiatmg clergyman, about 
whom it would be indecent to make remarks. 

“ Never mind, Kitty, do not grieve. We should never admire the 
same people. I often offend in something of the same way ; I am apt 
to speak too strongly of those who doht please me.” 

In spite of this magnanimity Dorothea was still smarting ; perhaps 
as much from Celia’s subdued astonishment as from her small criti- 
cisms. Of course all the world round Tipton would be out of 
sympathy with this marriage. Dorothea knew of no one who thought 
as she did about life and its best objects. 

Nevertheless before the evening was at an end she was very happy. 
In an hour’s UU-dj-tite with Mr Casaubon she talked to him with more 
freedom than she had ever felt before, even pouring out her joy at 
the thought of devoting herself to him, and of learning how she might 
best share and further all his great ends. Mr Casaubon was touched 
with an unknown delight (what man would not have been T) at this 
childlike unrestrained ardour : he was not surprised (what lover 
would have been '?) that he should be the object ot it. 

« My dear young lady — Miss Brooke — Dorothea 1” he said, pressing 
her hand between his hands, “ this is a happiness greater than I had 
ever imaged to be in reserve for me. That I should ever meet 
with a mind and person so rich in the mingled graces which could 
render marriage desirable, was far indeed from my conception. You 
have all — ^nay, more than all — ^those qualities which I have ever 
^Negarded as the characteristic excellences of womanhood. The great 
cnats,.^^ of your sex is its capability of an ardent self-sacrificmg affec- 
tion, a. herein we see its fitness to round and complete the 
(mstence Hitherto I have known few pleasures save of 

kind ; my satisfactions have been those of the solitary 
smdent. ^ j disposed to gather flowers that would 

wither i^aiid, but now I shall pluck them with eagerness, to 

place then! m^your bosom.” 


C 
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No speecli could have been more thorongbly bonest in its intention: 
tbe frigid rhetoric at the end was as sincere as the bark of a dog, or 
tlie cawing of an amorous rook. Would it not be rash to conclude 
that there was no passion behind those sonnets to Delia which strike 
us as the thin music of a mandolin 1 

Dorothea’s faith sui>plied all that Mr Casaubon’s words seemed to 
leave unsaid^ what believer sees a disturbing omission or infelicity 1 
The text, whether of prophet or of poet, expands for whatever we can 
put into it, and even xiis bad grammar is sublime. 

I am very ignorant — ^you will quite wonder at my ignorance, 
said Dorothea. I have so many thoughts that may be q^uite mis- 
taken ; and now I shall be able to tell them all to you, and ask you 
about them. But,” she added, with rapid imagination of Mr Casau- 
bon’s probable feeling, " I will not trouble you too much ; only when-- 
you are inclined to Imten to me. You must often be weary v;ith the 
pursuit of subjects in your own track. I shall gam enough if you will 
take me with you there.” 

How should I be able now to persevere in any path without your 
companionship 1 ” said Mr Casaubon, kissing her candid brow, and 
feeling that heaven had vouchsafed him a blessing in every way suited 
to his peculiar wants. He was being unconsciously wrought upon by 
the charms of a nature which was entirely without hidden calcula- 
tions either for immediate effects or for remoter ends. It was this 
which made Dorothea so childlike, and, according to some judges, so 
stupid, with all her reputed cleverness ; as, for example, in the present 
case of throwmg herself, metaphorically speaking, at Mr Casaubon’s 
feet, and kissing his unfashionable shoe-ties as if he were a Protestant 
Pope. She was not in the lekst teaching Mr Casaubon to ask if he 
were good enough for her, but merely asking herself anxiously how 
she could be good enough for Mr Casaubon. Before he left the next 
day it had been decided that the marriage should take place within 
six weeks. Wliy not ? Mr Casaubon’s house was ready. It was not 
a parsonage, but a considerable mansion, with much land attached to 
it. The parsonage was inhabited by the curate, who did all the duty 
except preaching the mormng sermon. 


CHAPTEE VI 


** My lady’s tongue is like the meadow Tblades, 
That cut you stroking them with idle hand. 
Nice cutting is her function : she divides 
With spiritual edge the miUet-seed, 

And makes mtangihle savings.” 


As Hr Casaubon’s carriage was 
the entrance of a pony phaeton 


ig out of the gate 
i by a lady with 


could 
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-^Sdnd. It was doubtful whether the recognition had been mutual, 
for Mr Casaubon was looking absently before him ; but the lady was 
quick-eyed, and threw a nod and a how do you do ? ” in the nick of 
time. In spite of her shabby bonnet and very old Indian shawl, it 
was j^lain that the lodge-keeper regarded her as an important person- 
age, from the low curtsy which was dropped on the entrance of the 
small phaeton. 

Well, Mrs Fitchett, how are your fowls laying now said the 
high-coloured, dark-eyed lady, with the clearest chiselled utterance. 

Pretty well for laying, madam, but they Ve ta^en to eating their 
eggs : IVe no peace o^ mind with ^em at aU.^' 

" 0 the cannibals ! Better sell them cheap at once. What will 
you sell them a couple 1 One can’t eat fowls of a bad character at a 
high price.” 


well, madam, half-a-crown : I couldn’t let ’em go, not under.” 
Half-a-crown, these times I Come now — ^for the Hector’s chicken- 
broth on a Sunday. He has consumed all ours that I can spare 
You are half paid with the sermon, Mrs Fitchett, remember that. 
Take a pair of tumbler-pigeons for them — ^little beauties. You must 
come and see them. You have no tumblers among your pigeons.” 

Well, madam. Master Fitchett shall go and see ’em after work. 
He’s very hot on new sorts : to oblige you” 

“ Oblige me I It will be the best bargain he ever made. A pair of 
church pigeons for a couple of wicked Spamsh fowls that eat their 
own eggs ! Don’t you and Fitchett boast too much, that is all 1 ” 

The phaeton was driven onwards -with the last words, leaving Mrs 
Fitchett laughing and shaking her head slowly, with an interjectional 
" Surety, sureZ ^ ! ” — ^from which it might be inferred that she would 
have found the country-side somewhat duller if the Rector’s lady had 
been less fi:ee-spoken and less of a skinflint. Indeed, both the farmers 
ancr-xe^^ers in the parishes of Freshitt and Tipton would have felt 
a sad laoEl)f conversation but for the stories about what MrsCad- 


wallader said and did : a lady of immeasurably high birth, descended, 
as it were, from unknowm earls, dim as the crowd of heroic shades — 
who pleaded poverty, pared down prices, and cut jokes in the 3n|g* 
companionable manner, though with a turn of tongue that le^ 
know who she was. Such a lady gave a neighbourliness 
and religion, and mitigated the bitterness of uncommut^j,g^g^^ 
much more exemplary character with an infusion ct By^the 

would not have ^ered theu comijr^ension^^^^ 

A.rticles, and would have been less socially unif' 
iMr Brooke, seeing Cadwanadertmei^^t .igter’s engage- 
cbaaisv-, wmced a little when her name was^^ 

tion, ae ^as sitting alone. . J nprilia reqortinfy aa 

^dent. Dunt figure. « I expect _yr , „ 
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reflected ia time tliat he had not had the personal acquaintance of 
the Augustan poet — I was going to say, poor Stoddart, you know. 
That was what he said. You ladies are always against an independent 
attitude^ — a man’s caring for nothing but truth, and that sort of thing. 
And there is no part of the county where opinion is narrower than 
it is here — I dont mean to throw stones, yon know, but somebody 
is wanted to take the independent line ; and if I don’t take it, who 
will^” 

" Who ? Why, any upstart who has got neither blood nor position. 
People of standing should consume their independent nonsense at 
home, not hawk it about. And you ! who are going to marry your 
niece, as good as your daughter, to one of our best men. Sir James 
would he cruelly annoyed : it will be too hard on him if you turn 
round now and make yourself a Whig sign-hoard.” 

Mr Brooke again wmced inwardly, for Dorothea’s engagement had 
no sooner been decided, than he had thought of Mrs Cadwallader’s 
prospective taunts. It might have been easy for ignorant observers 
to say, “ Quarrel with Mrs Cadwallader ; ” hut where is a country 
gentleman to go who quarrels with his oldest neighbours? Who 
could taste the fine flavour in the name of Brooke if it were delivered 
casually, like wine without a seal ? Certainly a man can only be 
cosmopolitan up to a certam point. 

" I hope Chettani and I shall always be good friends ; hut I am 
sorry to say there is no prospect of his marrying my niece,” said Mr 
Brooke, much relieved to see through the window that Celia was 
coming in. 

Why not “2 ” said Mrs Cadwallader, with a sharp note of surprise. 

It is hardly a fortnight since you and I were talking about it.” 

" My niece has chosen another suitor — ^has chosen him, you know. 
I have had nothing to do with it. I should have preferred Chettam j 
and I should have said Chettam was the man any girl would have 
chosen. But there is no accounting for these things. Your sex is 
capricious, you know.” 

Why, whom do you mean to say that you are going to let her 
marry ? ” Mrs CadwaUader’s mind was rapidly surveying the possi- 
bilities of choice for Dorothea. 

But here Celia entered, blooming from a walk in the garden, and 
the greeting with her delivered Mr Brooke horn the necessity of 
answering immediately. He got up hastily, and saying, By the 
way, I must speak to Wright about the horses,” shuffled quickly out 
of the room. 

My dear child, what is this ? — ^this about your sister’s engage- 
ment ? ” said Mrs Cadwallader. 

She is engaged to marry Mr Casaiibon,” said Cecilia, resorting, as 
usual, to the simplest statement of fact, and enjoying this opportunity 
of speaking to the Eector’s wife alone. 

“ This is frightful. How long has it been going on ? ” 

I only knew of it yesterday. They are to be married in six weeks.” 
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Well, my dear, I wisli you joy of your brother-iu-law.” 

i am so sorry for Dorothea/' 

“ Sorry ! It is lier doing, I suppose." 

Yes ; she says Mr Casaubon has a great soul." 

“ With aU my heart.” 

0 Mrs Cadwallader, I don't think it can be nice to marry a man 
with a great soul.” 

“ Well, my dear, take warning. You know the look of one now ; 
when t^e next comes and wants to marry you, don't you accept him.” 

I'm sure I never should." 

]:To ; one such m a family is enough. So your sister never cared 
about Sir James Chettam ? What would you have said to hm for a 
brother-in-law ? ” 

1 should have liked that very much. I am sure he would have 
been a good husband. Only," Celia added, with a slight blush (she 
sometimes seemed to blush as she breathed), I don't think he would 
have suited Dorothea.” 

Not high-flown enough 

Dodo is very strict. She thinks so much about everything, and is 
so particular about what one says. Sir James never seemed to please 
her.” 

She must have encouraged him, I am sure. That is not very 
creditable.” 

“ Please don't be angry with Dodo ; she does not see things. She 
thought so much about the cottages, and she was rude to Sir James 
sometimes ; but he is so kind, he never noticed it ” 

Well,” said Mrs CadwaUader, puttmg on her shawl, and rising, as 
if in haste, I must go straight to Sir James and break tliis to him. 
He will have brought his mother back by this time, and I must call. 
Your uncle will never tell him. We are all disappointed, my dear. 
Young people should thml?: of their families in marrying. I set a 
bad example — married a poor clergyman, and made myself a pitiable 
object among the De Bracys — obliged to get my coals by stratagem, 
and pray to heaven for my salad oil. However, Casaubon has money 
enough ; I must do him that justice. As to his blood, I suppose the 
family quarterings are three cuttle -flsh sahle, and a commentator 
rampant. By the by, before I go, my dear, I must speak to your 
Mrs Carter about pastry. I want to send my young cook to learn of 
her. Poor people with four children, like us, you know, can't afford 
to keep a good cook, I have no doubt Mrs Carter will oblige me. 
Bir James's cook is a perfect dragon.” 

In less than an hour, Mrs CadwaUader had circumvented Mrs Car- 
ter and driven to Freshitt Hall, which was not far jErom her own par- 
sonage, her husband being resident in EresMtt and keeping a curate 
in Tipton. 

Sir James Chettam had returned from the short journey which 
had kept him absent for a couple of days, and had changed his dress, 
intending to ride over to Tipton Grange. His horse was standing at 
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the door when Mrs Cadwallader drove up, and he innnediately ap- 
peared there himself, whip in hand. Lady Chettam had not yet 
returned, hut Mrs Cadwallader’s errand coiud not be despatched in 
the presence of grooms, so she asked to be taken into the conserva- 
tory close by, to look at the new plants ; and on conimg to a contem- 
plative stand, she said — 

" I have a great shock for you ; I hope you are not so far gone in 
love as you pretended to be." 

It was of no use protestmg against Mrs Cadwalladef s way of put- 
ting things. But Sir James's countenance changed a little. Jle felt 
a vague alarm. 

“ I do believe Brooke is going to expose himself after ah. I ac- 
cused him of meaning to stand for Middlemarch on the Liberal side, 
and he looked silly and never denied it — ^talked about the independ- 
ent line, and the usual nonsense.” 

Is that all ^ ” said Sir James, much reheved. 

^^Why,” rejoined Mrs Cadwallader, with a sharper note, “you 
don't mean to say that you would like him to turn public man in 
that way — ^making a sort of political Cheap Jack of himself 1” 

“ He might be dissuaded, I should think. He would not like the 
expense.” 

“ That is what I told him. He is vulnerable to reason there — 
always a few grains of common-sense in an ounce of miserhness. 
Miserliness is a capital (quality to run in families ; it's the safe side 
for madness to dip on And there must be a little crack in the 
Brooke family, else we should not see what we are to see.” 

“ "What ? Brooke standing for Middlemarch ? ”* 

“Worse than that. I really feel a httle responsible. I always 
told you Miss Brooke would be such a fine match. I knew there 
was a great deal of nonsense in her — flighty sort of Methoclistical 
stuff. But these things wear out of girls. However, I am taken by 
surprise for once.” 

“ What do you mean, Mrs Cadwallader said Sir James. His 
fear lest Miss Brooke should have run away to join the Moravian 
Brethren, or some preposterous sect unknown to good society, was a 
little allayed by the knowledge that Mrs Cadwallader always made 
the worst of things. “ What has happened to Miss Brooke ? Pray 
speali out ” 

“ Yery well. She is engaged to be married.” Mrs Cadwallader 

B i a few moments, observing the deeply-hurt expression in her 
's face, which he was trying to conceal by a nervous smile, 
while he whipped his boot ; but she soon added, “ Engaged to Ca- 
saubon.” 

Sir James let his whip fall and stooped to pick it up. Perhaps his 
face had never before gathered so much concentrated disgust as when 
hh turned to Mrs Cadwallader and repeated, “ Casaubon 1” 

, “ Even so. You know my errand now.” 

“ Good God ! It is horrible I He is no better than a mummy 1 ” 
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S 3 point of view lias to "be allowed for, as that of a blooming and 
ppoittted rival.) 

says, he is a great sonl. — A great bladder for dried peas to 
rattle in ! ” said Mrs Cadwallader. 

^^What business has an old bachelor like that to marry?” said 
Sir James.. " He has one foot in the grave.” 

He means to draw it out again, I suppose.” 

" Brooke ought not to allow it : he should insist on its being put 
off till siie is of age. She would thinlc better of it then. What is a 
guardian for ? ” 

As if you could ever squeeze a resolution out of Brooke ! ” 
Cadwallader might talk to him.” 

Hot he ! Plumphrey finds everybody charming. I never can get 
him to abuse Casaubon. He will even speak well of the bishop, 
though I tell him it is unnatural in a beneficed clergyman : what 
can one do with a husband who attends so little to the decencies ? I 
hide it as well as I can by abusing everybody myself. Come, come, 
cheer up 1 you are well rid of Miss Brooke, a girl who would have 
been requiring you to see the stars by daylight. Between ourselves, 
little Celia is worth two of her, and likely after all to be the better 
match. For this marriage to Casaubon is as good as gomg to a nun- 
nery.” 

" Oh, on my own account — it is for Miss Brockets sake I think her 
friends should try to use their influence.” 

“ Well, Humphrey doesn’t know yet But when I teH liim, you 
may depend on it he will say, ‘ Why not ? Casaubon is a good fellow 
— ^and young — young enough.’ These charitable people never know 
vinegar from -wine till they have swallowed it and got the cohc. How- 
ever, if I were a man I should prefer Celia, especially when Dorothea 
was gone. The truth is, you nave been courtiag one and have won 
the other. I can see that she admires you almost as much as a man 
expects to be admired. If it were any one but me who said so, you 
might think it exaggeration. Good-bye ! ” 

Sir James handed Mrs Cadwallader to the phaeton, and then 
jumped on his horse. He was not going to renounce his ride be- 
cause of his friend’s unpleasant news — only to ride the fastel? in some 
other direction than that of Tipton Grange. 

How, why on earth should Mrs Cadwallader ]tiave been at all busy 
about Miss Brooke’s marriage ; and why, when one match that she 
liked to think she had a hand in was frustrated, should she have 
straightway contrived the preliminaries of another ? Was there any 
ingenious plot, any hide-and-seek coiime of action, which might be 
detected by a careful telescopic watch? Hot at all: a telescope 
might have swept the parishes of Tipton and Freshitt, the whme 
area visited by Mrs Cadwallader in her phaeton, without witnessing 
any interview that could excite suspicion, or any scene from which 
she did not return with the same unperturbed keenness of eye and 
the same high natural colour. In fact, if that convenient vehicle 
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had existed in tiie days of the Seven Sages, one of them would doubt- 
less have remarked, that you can know Kttle of women by following 
them about in their pony phaetons. Even with a microscope direc- 
ted on a water-lrop we find ourselves makmg mterpretations which 
turn out to be rather coarse ; for whereas under a weak lens you 
may seem to see a creature exhibiting an active voracity into which 
other smaller creatures actively play as if they were so many animated 
tax -pennies, a ^feonger lens reveals to you certain tiniest hairnets 
which make vortices for these victims while the swallower waits pas- 
sively at Ms receipt of custom. In this way, metaphorically speaMng, 
a strong lens applied to Mrs CadwaHader’s match-making will show a 
play of minute causes producing what may be called thought and 
speech vortices to bring ner the sort of food she needed. 

Her llRMIf rurally simple, quite free from secrets either foul, 
dangeroiZgfi^therwise important, and not consciously affected by 
the greai "s of the wond. All the more did the affairs of the 
great won merest her, when communicated in the letters of high- 
born relatic the way in which fascinating younger sons had gone 
to the dogs \narr3r1ng their mistresses ; the fine old-blooded ioiocy 
of youno* Loi j Tapir, and the furious gouty humours of old Lord 
Megathmium ; the exact crossing of genealogies which had brought 
a coronet into ^ branch and widened the relations of scandal, — 
these were topics of which she retained details with the utmost ac- 
curacy, and repo^^c®<i them in an excellent pickle of epigrams, 
which she hersl^^ enjoyed the more because she believed as unques- 
tioningly in birth and no-birth as she did in game and vermin. She 
would never ha*^® disowned any one on the ground of poverty : a De 
Bracy reduced take his dinner in a basin would have seemed to 
her an example oi pathos worth exaggerating, and I fear Ms aristo- 
cratic vices woih< 3 . not have horrified her. But her feeling towards the 
vulcrar rich wa,s a sort of religious hatred : they had probably made 
all theic monej high retail prices, and Mrs Cadwallader de- 

tested hio-h prices for everything that was not paid m kind at the 
Eectory T such people were no part of God’s design in making the 
world ; and their accent was an affliction to the ears. A town where 
such monsters abounded was hardly more than a sort of low comedy, 
which could fiot be taken account of in a well-bred scheme of the 
universe. Let any lady who is inclined to be hard on Mrs Cadwal- 
lader inquire iMo the comprehensiveness of her own beautiful views, 
and be quite Is^ire that they afford accommodation for all the lives 
wMch have tb'C honour to coexist with hers. 

With such ,a mind, active as phosphorus, biting everything that 
came near into the form that suited it, how could Mrs Cadw^ader 
feel that the Brookes and their matrimonial prospects were alien 
t# her? espec^i^lly as it had been the habit of years for her to scold 
Mr Brooke whh the friendliest frankness, and let him know in confi- 
dence that sl}c thought him a poor creature. From the first arrival 
of the youn^ ladies in Tipton she had prearranged Dorothea’s marriage 
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witli Sir J ames, and if it had taken place wc , chitp 

that it was her doing : that it should not 
preconceived it, caused her an irritation wf^ will 

sympathise with. She was the diplomatist 
and for anything to happen in spite of her 

to A, S ftib, bS flj. & Mi. are'JJSSJi 

had no patience with them, and now saw ^ 

gi2?l had been infected with some of her hii -xa-uv 

ness ; those Methodistical whims, that air>^^^ 

than the rector and curate together, came fr, ?nore 

constitutional disease than she had been willifi®^^^^ ^ 

However," said Mrs Cadwallader, first to'^^®^?* 
to her husband, I throw her over : there w| £ ghi fiS 
married Sir James, of her becoming a sane>Pj^®JgJi 
would never have contradicted her, and when Worn?, contra- 
dicted, she has no motive for obstmacy in her absurdT^„4. 

I wish her joy of her hair shirt." 

It followed that Mrs Cadwallader must decide ^latch 
for Sir James, and having made up her mind thp^. 1^^ 
younger Miss Brooke, there could not have been -.pi ^love 
toward the success of her plan than her hint to® . x-l,q+ -Up 
had made -an impression on Celia’s heart of 

those gentlemen who languish after the o’s 

apple that laughs Ixom the topmost bough — ^^ioh 

** Smile like the knot of cowslips on tb 
Not to be come at by the willing han< 

He had no sonnets to write, and it could not i , . acT-PPoblv 
that he was not an object of preference to the bad 

prefeired b^ready the knowledge -fliat Doro^J^^osen V 
Oasaubon had bruised ins attachment and relaxeQi^^ Although 
Sir James was a sportsman, he had some otlj®^*^ towams 
women than towards grouse and foxes, and did 
Wife in the light of prey, valuable chiefly for thef= x- 
chase. Neither was ne so well acquainted with cf "Drimi- 
tive races as to feel that an ideal combat for her, in hand 
so to speak, was necessary to the historical continuff^ marriage- 
tie. On the contrary, having the amiable vanity ^ 

those who are fond of us, and disinclines us to tho^-®^ ^ indiffer- 
ent, and also a good grateful nature, the mere idea ^ornan had 
a i^dness towards him spun little threads of tei ^ 
his heart towards hers. ' 

Thus it happened, that after Sir James had ridd £g^g|. 
half an hour in a durection away from Tipton Graf^^^ slackened 
his pace, and at last turned into a road which would 
a shorter cut. Various feelings wrought in him ^ormination 
after all to go to the Grange to-day as if nothing new^ hannened. 
He could not help rejoicing that he had never 
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been rejected ; mere friendly politeness required that lie sbonld call 
to see Dorothea about the cottages, and now happily Mrs Cadwalladei 
had prepared him to offer his congratulations, if necessary, without 
showmg too much awkwardness. He really did not like it : giving up 
Dorothea was very painful to him ; hut there was something in the 
resolve to make this visit forthwith and conquer all show of feeling, 
which was a sort of file-biting and counter-irritant. And without his 
distinctly recognismg the impulse, there certainly was present in him 
the sense that Celia would be tbere, and that he should pay^ier more 
attention than he had done before. 

We mortals, men and women, devour many a disappointment 
between breafe,st and dinner-time ; keep back the tears and look 
a little pale about the Hps, and in answer to inquiries say, "Oh, 
nothing 1 ” Pride helps us ; and pride is not a bad tiling when it 
only urges us to hide our own hurts — ^not to hurt others. 


CHAPTEE YIL 

“ Placer o popoue 
Vuol la sua stagione ” 

--^Italian Proverb. 

Me Casaubon, as might be expected, spent a great deal of his time 
at the Grange in these weeks, and the hindrance which courtshiii 
occasioned to the progress of his great work — the Key to all My^ 
thologies — ^naturally made him loc^ forward the more eagerly to the 
happ 3 ^ termination of courtship. But he had deliberately incurred 
the nindrance, having made up his mind that it was now time for 
him to adorn his life with the graces of female companionship, to 
irradiate the gloom which fatigue was apt to hang over the intervals 
of studious labour with the play of female fancy, and to secure in this, 
his culminatmg age, the solace of female tendance for his declining 
years. Hence he determined to abandon himself to the stream of 
feeling, and perha;^s was surprised to find what an exceedingly shallow 
riU, it was. As in droughty regions baptism by immersion could 
only be performed symbolicmly, so Mr Casaubon found that sprink- 
ling was the utmost approach to a plunge which his stream would 
afford him ; and he concluded that the poets had much exaggerated 
the force of masculine passion. Nevertheless, he observed with 
pleasure that Miss Brooke showed an ardent submissive affection 
which promised to fulfil his most agreeable previsions of marriage. 
It had once or twice crossed his mmd that possibly there was some 
deficiency in Dorothea to account for the moderation of his abandon- 
ment ; but he was unable to discern the deficiency, or to figure to 
himself a woman who would have pleased him better ; so that there 
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was clearly no reason to fall back upon but the exaggerations of 
human tradition, 

“ Could I not be preparing myself now to be more useful ? ” said 
Dorothea to hun, one morning, early in the time of courtship ; could 
I not learn to read Latin and Greek aloud to you, as Milton’s daugh- 
ters did to their 'father, without understandmg what they read V’ 

fear that would be wearisome to you,” said Mr Casaubon, 
smilirtg ; « and, indeed, if I remember rightly, the young women you 
have mentioned regarded that exercise in unknown tongues as a 
ground for rebellion against the poet.” 

“Yes ; but in the first place they were very naughty girls, else 
they would have been proud to minister to such a father ; and in the 
second place they might have studied privately and taught themselves 
to understand what they read, and then it would have been interest- 
ing. I hope you don’t expect me to be naughty and stupid ^ ” 

“ I expect you to be all that an exquisite young lady can be in 
every possible relation of life. Certainly it might be a great advan- 
tage if vou were able to copy the Greek character, and to that end it 
were well to begin with a little readmg.” 

Dorothea seized this as a precious permission. She would not 
have asked Mr Casaubon at-once to teach her the languages, dreadmg 
of all things to be tiresome mstead of helpful ; but it was not en- 
tirely out of devotion to her future husband that she wished to know 
Latin and Greek Those provinces of masculine laiowledge seemed 
to her a standing-ground from which aU truth could be seen more 
truly. As it was, she constantly doubted her own conclusions, be- 
cause she felt her own ignorance : how could she be confident that 
one-roomed cottages were not for the glory of God, when men who 
knew the classics appeared to conciliate indifference to the cottages 
with zeal for the glory ^ Perhaps even Hebrew might be necessary 
— at least the alphabet and a few roots~in order to arrive at the core 
of things, and judge soundly on the social duties of the Christian. 
And she had not reached that pomt of renunciation at which she 
would have been satisfied with haying a wise husband • she wished, 
poor child, to be wise herself. Miss Brooke was certainly very naive 
with dl her alleged cleverness. Celia, whose mind had never been 
thought too powerful, saw the emptiness of other people’s pretensions 
much more readily. To have in general but little feeling, seems to be 
the only security against feeling too much on any particular occasion. 

However Mr Casaubon consented to listen and teach for an hour 
together, like a schoolmaster of little boys, or rather like a lover, to 
whom a mistress’s eleinoiii^^^7 ignorance and difficulties have a touch- 
ing fitness. Few scholars would have disliked teaching the alphabet 
under such circumstances. But Dorothea herself was a little shocked 
and discouraged at her own stupidity, and the auswers she got to 
somb timid questions about the value of the Greek accents gave her a 
painful suspicion that here indeed there might be secrets not capable 
of explanation to a woman’s reason. 
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^ Mr Brooke kad no doubt on that pointy and expressed bimself 'witk 
his usual strength upon it one day that he came into the library while 
the reading was going forward. 

Well, but now, Gasaubon, such deep studies, classics, mathematics, 
that kmd of thmg, are too taxing fora woman — ^too taxing, you know ” 
Dorothea is learning to read the characters simply," said Mr 
Gasaubon, evading the question. ^^She had the very considerate 
thought of saving my eyes," 

“ Ah, well, without understanding, you know — that may isot be so 
bad. But there is a lightness about the feminine mmd — a touch and 
go — music, the fine arts, that kind of thing — ^they should study those 
up to a certain point, women should ; but in a Hght way, you know. 
A woman should be able to sit down and play you or sing you a good 
old English tune. That is what I like ; though I have" heard most 
things — been at the opera in Vienna: Gluck, Slozart, everything of 
that sort. But Fm a conservative m music — ^if s not like ideas, you 
know. I stick to the good old tunes." 

“ Mr Gasaubon is not fond of the piano, and I am very glad he is 
not," said Dorothea, whose slight regard for domestic music and! 
fendnine fine art must be forgiven her, considering the small tinkling' 
and smearing in which they chiefly consisted at that dark period. 
She smiled and looked up at her betrothed with grateful eyes. If he 
had always been asking her to play the " Last Bose of Summer," she 
would have required much resignation. " He says there is oiuy an 
old harpsichord at Lowick, and it is covered with books.” 

^'Ah, there you are behind Gelia, my dear. Celia, now, plays 
very prettily, and is always ready to plky. However, smce Gasaubon 
does not hke it, you are all right. But iFs a pity you should not 
have little recreations of that sort, Gasaubon ; the bow always strung 
— ^that kind of thing, you know — ^will not do.” 

“ I never could look on it in the light of a recreation to have my 
ears teased with measured noises," said Mr Gasaubon. “ A tune much 
iterated has the ridiculous effect of making the words in my mind 
perform a sort of mmuet to keep ^ime — ^an effect hardly tolerable, I 
imagine, after boyhood. As to the grander forms of music, worthjr to 
accompany solemn celebrations, and even to serve as an educating 
influence according to the ancient conception, I say nothmg, for with 
these we are not immediately concerned." 

“No; but music of that sort I should enjoy," said Dorothea. 
“ When we were coming home from Lausanne my uncle took us to 
hear the great organ at Freiberg, and it made me sob.” 

“ That kind of thing is not healthy, my dear,” said Mr Brooke. 

Gasaubon, she will be in your hands now : you must teach my niece 
to take things more quietly, eh, Dorothea ? ” 

He ended with a smile, not wishing to hurt his -teisce, but really 
thinking that it was perhaps better for her to be early married to so 
sober a feUow as Gasaubon, since she would not hear of Chettam. 

“ It is wonderful, though,” he said to himself as he shuffled out of 
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tlie room — it is wonderful that she should have lihed him. How- 
ever, the match is good. I should have been travelling out of my 
brief to have hindered it^ let Mrs Cadwallader say what she will. He 
is pretty certain to be a bishop, is Casaubon. That was a very 
seasonable pamphlet of his on the Catholic Question : — a deanery at 
least. They owe him a deanery.” 

And here I must vindicate a claim to philosophical reflectiveness, 
by remarldng that Mr Brooke on this occasion little thought of the 
Eadical^iSpeech which, at a later period, he was led to make on the 
incomes of the bishops. What elegant historian would neglect a 
striking opportunity mr pointing out that his heroes did not foresee 
the history of the world, or even their own actions % — ^For example, 
that Henry of Navarre, when a Protestant baby, httle thought of being 
a Catholic monarch ; or that Alfred the Great, when he measured his 
laborious nights with burning candles, had no idea of future gentle- 
men measuring their idle days with watches. Here is a mine of truth, 
which, however vigorously it may be worked, is likely to outlast our 
coal. 

But of Mr Brooke I make a further remark perhaps less warranted 
by precedent — ^naniely^ that if he had foreknown his speech, it might 
not have made any great difference. To think with pleasure of his 
niece’s husband having a large ecclesiastical incoine was one thing~to 
make a Liberal speech was another thmg ; and it is a^ narrow mind 
which cannot look at a subject from various points of view. 


CHAPTEE YIII. 

“ Oh, rescue her ! I am her brother now, 

And you her father Every gentle maxd 
Should have a guardian in each gentleman." 

It was wonderful to Sir James Chettam how well he continued to like 
going to the Grange after he had once encountered the difficulty of 
seeing Dorothea for the first tune m the light of a woman who was 
engaged to another man. Of course the forked lightnmg seemed to 
pass through him when he first approached her, and he remained con- 
scious throughout the interview of hidiug uneasmess ; but, good as he 
was, it must be owned that his uneasmess was less than it would have 
been if he had thought his rival a bnlhant and desirable match. He 
had no sense of being eclipsed by Mr Casaubon ; he was only shocked 
that Dorothea was under a melancholy illusion, and his mortification 
lost some of its bitterness by being mingled with compassion. 

Nevertheless, while Sir James said to himself that he had com- 
pletely resigned her, since with the perversity of a Desdemona she 
had not affected a proposed match that was clearly suitable and ac- 
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cording to nature ; Re could not yet be quite passive under the idea 
of her engagement to Mr Casaubon. On the day when he first saw 
them together in the light of his present knowledge, it seemed to him 
that he had not taken the afiair seriously enough. Brooke was really 
culpable ; he ought to have hindered it. Who could speak to him 1 
Something might be done perhaps even now, at least to defer the 
marriage. On his way home he turned into the Eectory and asked 
for Mr CadwaHader. Happily, the Hector was at home, and his 
visitor was shown into the study, where all the fishing-tacBe hung. 
But he himself was in a little room adjoining, at work with hS 
turning apparatus, and he called to the baronet to join him there. 
The two were better friends than any other landholder and clergyman 
in the county — a significant fact which was m agreement with the 
amiable expression of their faces. 

Mr Cadwallader was a large man, with full lips and a sweet smile ; 
very plain and rough m his exterior, but with that solid imperturbable 
ease and good-humour which is infectious, and like great grassy hills 
in the sunshine, quiets even an irritated egoism, and makes it rather 
ashamed of itself. “Well, how are yoiil” he said, showing a hand 
not quite fit to be grasped. “ Sorry I missed you before. Is there 
anything particular ? You look vexed.’’ 

Sir James’s brow had a little crease in it, a little depression of the 
eyebrow, which he seemed purposely to exaggerate as he answered. 

“ It is only this conduct of Brooke’s, i really think somebody 
should speak to him.” 

“ What'* meaning to stand said Mh Cadwallader, going on with 
the arrangement of the reels which he had just been turning. “ I 
hardly think he means it. But where’s the harm, H he likes it f Any 
one who objects to WMggery should be glad when the Whigs don’t 
put up the strongest fellow. They won’t overturn the Constitution 
with our friend Brooke’s head for a battering ram.” 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that,” said Sir James, who, after putting down 
his hat and throwing himself into a chair, had begun to nurse his leg 
and examine the sme of his -boot with much bitterness. “ I mean 
this marriage. I mean his letting that blooming young girl marry 
Casaubon.” 

“ What is the matter with Casaubon ? I see no harm in him — ^if 
the girl hkes him.” 

“ She is too young to know what she hkes. Her guardian ought 
to interfere. He onght not to allow the thing to be done in this 
headlong manner. I wonder a man hke you, Cadwallader — a man 
with daughters, can look at the affair with indifference : and with 
such a heart as yours ! Do think seriously about it.” 

“ I am not joking ; I am as serious as possible,” said the Bector, 
with a provoking httle inward laugh. “ You are as had as Elinor 
She has been wanting me to go and lecture Brooke ; and I have re- 
minded her that her mends had a very poor opinion of the match she 
made when she married me.” 
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But look at Casaiibon/^ said Sir James, indignantly. He must 
be fifty, and I don’t believe be could ever have been mucb more than 
the shadow of a man. Look at his legs ! ” 

Confound you handsome young feUows ! you think of having it 
all your own way m the world. You don’t understand women. 
They don’t admire you half so much as you admire yourselves. 
Elinor used to tell her sisters that she married me for my ugliness — 
it was so various and amusing that it had quite conquered her pru- 
dence.”'- 

You ! it was easy enough for a woman to love you. But this is 
no question of beauty. I don’t lihe Casaubon ” This was Sir James’s 
strongest way of implymg that he thought ill of a man’s character. 

« Why ? what do you know agamst him '2 ” said the rector, laying 
down his reels, and putting Ms thumbs into Ms arm-holes with an air 
of attention. 

Sir James paused. He did not usually find it easy to give his 
reasons : it seemed to him strange that people should not know them 
without being told, since he only felt what was reasonable. At last 
he said — 

Now, Cadwallader, has he got any heart ?” 

Well, yes. I don’t mean ot the melting sort, but a sotmd kernel, 
that you may be sure of. He is very good to Ms poor relations : pen- 
sions several of the women, and is educating a young fellow at a good 
deal of expense. Casaubon acts up to nis sense of justice. His 
mother’s sister made a bad match — a Pole, I think — ^lost herself — ^at 
any rate was disowned by her family. If it had not been for that, 
Casaubon would not have had so much money by half. I believe 
he went himself to find out his cousins, and see what he could do 
for them. Every man would not ring so w^ell as that, if you tried 
his metal. You would, Chettam ; but not every man.” 

1 don’t know,” said Sir James, colouring. I am not so sure of 
myself.” He paused a moment, and then added, That was a right ’ 
thing for Casaubon to do. But a man may wish to do what is ri^t, 
and yet be a sort of parchment code. A woman may not be happy 
with him. And I think when a girl is so young as Miss Brooke is, 
her friends ought to interfere a little to hinder her from doing any- 
thing foolish. You laugh, because you fancy I have some feelmg on 
my own account. But upon my honour, it is not that. I should feel 
just the same if I were Miss Brooke’s brother or uncle.” 

Well, but what should you do ? ” 

I should say that the marriage must not be decided on until she 
was of age. And depend upon it, in that case, it would never come 
oif. I wish you saw it as I do — I wish you would talk to Brooke 
about it.” 

Sir James rose as he was finisMng Ms sentence, for he saw Mrs 
Cadwallader entering from the study. She held by the hand her 
youngest girl, about nve years old, who immediately ran to papa, and 
was made comfortable on his knee. 
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“ I hear what you are talking about / said the wife. But you 
will make no mipression on Humphrey. As long as the fish rise to 
his bait, everybody is what he ought to be. Bless you, Oasaiibon has- 
got a trout stream, and does not care about fishing in it himself : 
could there be a better fellow ? " 

Well, there is somethmg m that,’’ said the Rector, with his quiet, 
inward laugh. It is a very good quality in a man to have a trout- 
stream.” ^ 

" But seriously,” said Sir James, whose vexation had not yet spent 
itseH, “ don’t you tlnnk the Rector might do some good by speaking ? ” 

Oh, I told you beforehand what he would say,” answered lirs 
Cadwallader, lifting up her eyebrows. I have done what I could : 
I wash my hands of the marriage.” 

“ In the first place,” said the Rector, looking rather grave, “ it 
would be nonsensical to expect that I could convince Brooke, and 
make him act accordingly. Brooke is a very good fellow, but pulpy j 
he will run into any mould, but he won’t keep shape.” 

He might keep shape long enough to defer the marriage,” said Sir 
James. 

“ But, my dear Chettam, -why should I use my influence to Cas- 
aubon’s disadvantage, unless I were much surer than I am that I 
should be acting for the advantage of Miss Brooke 1 I know no harm 
of Casatibon. I don’t care about his Xisuthrus and Fee-fo-fum and 
the rest ; but then he doesn’t care about my fishing-tackle. As to 
the line he took on the Catholic Question, that was unexpected ; but 
he has always been civil to me, and I don’t see why I should spoil his 
sport. For anything I can tell, Miss Brooke may be happier with 
mm than she would be with any other man.” 

“ Humphrey ! I have no patience with you. You know you would 
rather dine under the hedge than with Casauhon alone. You have 
nothing to say to each other.” 

‘^What has that to do with Miss Brooke’s marrying him 1 She 
does not do it for my amusement.” 

“ He has got no good red blood in his body,” said Sir James. 

Ho. Somebody put a drop under a magnifying-glass, and it was 
aH semicolons and parentheses,” said Mrs Cadwallader. 

Why does he not bring out his book, instead of marrying?” said 
Sir James, with a disgust which he held warranted by the sound feel- 
ing of an English layman. 

Oh, he dreams footnotes, and they run away with all his brains. 
They say, when he was a little hoy, he made an abstract of “ Hop o’ 
my Thumb,’ and he has been msiing abstracts ever since. Ugh 1 
And that is the man Humphrey goes on saying that a woman maybe 
happy with.” 

“well, he is what Miss Brooke likes,” said the Rector. “ I don’t 
profess to understand every young lady’s taste ” 

“ But if she were your own daughter ? ” said Sir James. 

“ That would be a different affair. She is not my daughter, and I 

D 
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don^t feel called upon to interfere. Casaul)on is as good as most of 
us. He is a scliolarly clergyman, and creditable to the cloth. Some 
Radical fellow speechifying at Middlemarch said Casaubon was the 
learned straw-chopping incumbent, and Rreke was the brick-and- 
mortar incumbent, and I was the anglmg incumbent. And upon my 
word, I don^t see that one is worse or better than the other.” The 
Rector ended with his silent laugh. He always saw the joke of any 
satire against hi^pself His conscience was large and easy, like the 
rest of him : it did only what it could do without any trouble. 

Clearly, there would be no interference with Miss Brockets marriage 
through Mr Cadwallader ; and Sir James felt with some sadness that 
she was to have perfect liberty of misjudgment. It was a sign of his 
good disposition that he did not slacken at all in Ms intention of 
carrying out Dorothea's design of the cottages. Doubtless this per- 
sistence was the best course for his own dignity ; but pride only 
helps us to be generous ; it never makes us so, any more than vanity 
makes us witty. She was now enough aware of Sir James’s position 
with regard to her, to appreciate the rectitude of Ms perseverance 
in a landlord’s duty, to wMch he had at first been urged by a lover’s 
complaisance, and her pleasure in it was great enough to count 
for sometMng even in her present happiness. Perhaps she gave 
to Sir James Chettam’s cottages all the interest she could spare from 
Mr Casaubon, or rather from the symphony of hopeful dreams, ad- 
miring trust, and passionate seK-devotion which that learned gentle- 
man had set playing in her soul Hence it happened that m the 
good baronet’s succeeding visits, while he was beginning to pay small 
attentions to Celia, he found himself talking with more and more 
pleasure to Dorothea, She was perfectly unconstrained and without 
irritation towards him now, and he was gradually discovering the 
delight there is in frank kindness and companionship between a man 
and a woman who have no passion to hide or confess. 


CHAPTER IX. 


let Gent Xn ancient land in ancient oracles 

Is called “ law-thirsty • " all the struggle there 
Was after order and a perfect rule 
Pray, where he such lands now 9 
2d Gent. Why, where they lay of old— in human souls. 

Mr Casaubon’s behaviour about settlements was highly satisfac- 
tory to Mr Brooke, and the preliminaries of marriage rolled smoothly 
along, shortening the weeks of courtship. The betrothed bride must 
see her future home, and dictate any changes that she would Like to 
have made there. A woman dictates before marriage in order that she 
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may have an appetite for submission afterwards. And certainly, the 
mistakes that we male and female mortals make when we have onr 
own way might fairly raise some wonder that we are so fond of it. 

Oil a grey but dry November morning Dorothea drove to Lowick 
in company with her uncle and Celia. Mr Casaubon^s home was the 
manor-house. Close by, visible from some parts of the garden, was 
the little church, with the old parsonage opposite. In the beginning 
of his career, Mr Casaubon had only held the Imng, but the death 
of his brother had put him in possession of the manor also, It had a 
small park, with a fine old oak here and there, and an avenue ot 
limes towards the south-west front, with a sunk fence between park 
and pleasure-ground, so that from the drawing-room windows the 
glance swept uninterruptedly along a slope of greensward till the 
limes ended in a level of corn and pastimes, which often seemed to 
melt into a lake under the setting sun. TMs was the happy side of 
the house, for the south and east looked rather melancholy even under 
the brightest morning. The grounds here were more confined, the 
flower-beds showed no very careful tendance, and large clumps of 
trees, chiefly of sombre yews, had risen high, not ten yards from the 
windows. The building,' of greenish stone, was in the old English 
style, not ugly, hut small windowed and melancholy-looking : the 
sort of house that must have children, many flowers, open windows, 
and little vistas of bright things, to make it seem a joyous home. In 
this latter end of autumn, with a sparse remnant of yellow leaves 
falling slowly athwart the dark evergreens in a stillness without sun- 
sliine, the house too had an air of autumnal decline, and Mr Casaubon, 
when be presented himself, had no bloom that could be throT^m into 
rehef by that background. 

Ob dear I Geha said to herself, I am sure Ereshitt Hall would 
have been pleasanter than this." She thought of the white freestone, 
the pillared portico, and the terrace full of flowers. Sir James smiling 
above them like a prince issuing from his enchantment in a rose-bush, 
■with a handkerchief s-wiftly metamorphosed from the most delicately- 
odorous petals — Sir James, who talked so agreeably, always about 
things which had common-sense in them, and not about learning ! 
Celia had those light young feminine tastes which grave and weather- 
worn gentlemen sometimes prefer in a wife ; but happily Mr Gasaubon's 
bias had been diiferent, for he would have had no chance with Celia. 

Dorothea^ on the contrary, found the house and grounds all that 
she could wish : the dark hook-shelves in the long library, the carpets 
and curtains with colours subdued by time, the curious old maps and 
bird’s-eye views on the walls of the corridor, ■with here and there an 
old vase below, had no oppression for her, and seemed more cheerful 
than the casts and pictures at the Grange, which her uncle had long 
ago brought home from his travels — ^they being probably among the 
ideas he had taken in at one time. To poor Dorothea these severe 
classical nudities and smirking Eenaissance-Correggiosities were pain- 
fully inexplicable, staring into the midst ot her Puritanic conceptions : 
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she had never been taught how she could bring them into any sort of 
relevance with her life. But the owners of Lowick apparently had 
not been travellers, and Mr Casaubon’s studies of the past were not 
carried on by means of such aids. 

Dorothea walked about the house with delightful emotion. Every- 
thing seemed hallowed to her : this was to be the home of her wife- 
hood, and she looked up with eyes full of confidence to Mr Casaubon 
when he drew her attention specially to some actual arrangement 
and aslfed her if she would like an iteration. All appeals to her 
taste she met gratefully, but saw nothing to alter. His efforts at 
exact courtesy and formal tenderness had no defect for her. She 
filled up all blanks with unmanifested perfections, interpreting him 
as she interpreted the works of Providence, and accounting for seem- 
ing discords by her own deafiiess to the higher harmonies. And 
there are many blanks left in the weeks of courtship, which a loving 
faith fills with happy assurance. 

Now, my dear Dorothea, I wish you to favour me by pointing 
out which room you would like to have as your boudoir,” said Mr 
Casaubon, showing that his views of the womanly nature were suf- 
ficiently large to include that req[uirement. 

‘‘ It IS very kind of you to think of that,” said Dorothea, but I 
assure you I would rather have aU those matters decided for me. I 
shall be much happier to take everything as it is—just as you have 
been used to have it, or as you will yourself choose it to be. I have 
no motive for wishing anything else.” 

“ 0 Dodo,” said Celia, “ \vill you not have the bow-windowed room 
up-stairs ? ” 

Mr Casaubon led the way thither The bow-window looked down 
the avenue of limes ; the furniture was all of a faded blue, and there 
were miniatures of ladies and gentlemen with powdered hair hang- 
ing in a group. A piece of tapestry over a door also showed a blue- 
green world with a pale stag in it. The chairs and tables were thin- 
legged and easy to upset. It was a room where one might fancy the 
ghost of a tight-laced lady revisiting the scene of her embroidery. A 
light book-case contained duodecimo volumes of polite literature in 
calf, completing the furniture. 

Yes,” said Mr Brooke, this would be a pretty room with some 
new hangings, sofas, and that sort of thing. A little bare now.” 

No, uncle,” said Dorothea, eagerly. “ Pray do not speak of 
altering anything.' There are so many other things in the world that 
want altering — I like to talce these things as they are. And you like 
them as they are, don’t you ” she added, looking at Mr Casaubon. 

Perhaps this was your mother’s room when she was young.” 

It was,” he said, with his slow bend of the head. 

This is your mother,” said Dorothea, who had turned to examine 
the group of miniatures. " It is like the tiny one you brought me ; 
only, I should think a better portrait. And this one opposite, who 
is this?” 
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“ Her elder sister. They were, like yon and your sister, the only 
two children of their parents, who hang above them, yon see.’' 

“ The sister is pretty,” said Celia, implying that dtie thought less 
favourably of Mr Casanbon’s mother. It was a new opening to Celia’s 
imagination, that he came of a family who had aH been young in 
their time — the ladies wearing necklaces. 

“ It is a peculiar face,” said Dorothea, looking closely. " Those 
deep grey eyes rather near together — ^and the dehcate in’egpjar nose 
with a sort of ripple in it — ^and all the powdered curls hanging back- 
ward. Altogether it seems to me peculiar rather than pretty. There 
is not even a family likeness between her and your mother,” 

“ Ho. And they were not alike in their lot.” 

“ You did not mention her to me,” said Dorothea. 

My aunt made an unfortunate marnage. I never saw her.” 

Dorothea wondered a little, but felt that it would be indelicate just 
then to ask for any information which Mr Casaubon did not proffer, 
and she turned to the window to admire the view. The sun had 
lately pierced the grey, and the avenue of limes cast shadows. 

“ Shall we not walk m the garden now ? ” said Dorothea. 

And you would like to see the church, you know,” said Mr 
Brooke. “ It is a droll little church. And the 'vullage. It all lies in a 
nut-shell. By the way, it will suit you, Dorothea ; for the cottages 
are like a row of alms-houses — ^little gardens, gillyflowers, that sort 
of thing.” 

“ Yes, please,” said Dorothea, looking at Mr Casaubon, “ I should 
like to see all that.” She had got nothing from hmi more graphic 
about the Lowick cottages than that they were not bad.” 

They were soon on a gravel walk which led chiefly between grassy 
borders and clumps of trees, this bemg the nearest way to the church, 
Mr Casaubon said. At the little gate leading into the churchyard 
there was a pause while Mr Casaubon went to the parsonage close by 
to fetch a key. Celia, who had been hangmg a little in the rear, 
came up presently, when she saw that Mr Casaubon was gone away, 
and said in her easy staccato, which always seemed to contradict the 
suspicion of any malicious intent — 

Do you know, Dorothea, I saw some one quite young coming up 
one of the walks.” 

“ Is that astonishing, Celia ^ ” 

There may be a young gardener, you know — why not ? ” said Mr 
Brooke, " I told Casaubon he should change his gardener.” 

No, not a gardener,” said Celia ; a gentleman wdth a sketch-book. 
He bad light-brown curls. I only saw his back. But he was quite 
young.” 

“ The curate’s son, perhaps,”^ said Mr Brooke. ^ Ah, there is 
Casaubon again, and Tucker with him. He is going to introduce 
Tucker. You don’t know Tucker yet.” 

Mr Tucker was the nuddle-aged curate, one of the “ inferior clergj%” 
who are usually not wanting in sons. But after the introduction, the 
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conversation did not lead to any question about Ms faimly, and tbe 
startling apparition of youthfulness was forgotten by every one but 
Celia. Sbe inwardly declined to believe that the light-brown curls 
and slim figure could have any relationship to Mr Tucker, who was 
just as old and musty-looking as she would have expected Mr Casaii- 
bon's curate to be ; doubtless an excellent man who would go to 
heaven (for Celia wished not to be unprincipled), but the corners of 
Ms mouth were so unpleasant. Ceha thought with some dismalness 
of the tifne she should have to spend as bridesmaid at Lowick, where 
the curate had probably no pretty little children whom she could 
like, irrespective of principle 

Mr Tucker was invaluable m their walk ; and perhaps Mr Casaubon 
had not beep, without foresight on this head, the curate being able to 
answer all Dorothea’s questions about the villagers and the other 
parisMoners. Everybody, he' assured her, was well off in Lowick : 
not a cottager in those double cottages at a low rent but kept a pig, 
and the strips of garden at the back were well tended. The small 
boys wore excellent corduroy, the girls went out as tidy servants, or 
did a little straw-plaiting at home : no looms here, no Dissent ; and 
though the public disposition was rather towards laying by money 
than towards spirituality, there was not much vice. The speckled 
fowls were so numerous that Mr Brooke observed, Your larmers 
leave some barley for the women to glean, I see. The poor folks 
here might have a fowl in their pot, as the good French king used to 
wish for all his people, The French eat a good many fowls— skinny 
fowls, you know.” 

“ I think it was a very cheap wish of Ms,” said^ Dorothea, indig- 
nantly. “ Are kings such monsters that a wish like that must be 
reckoned a royal virtue 1 ” 

And if he wished them a skinny fowl,” said Celia, ^Hhat would 
not be nice. . But perhaiDS he wished them to have fat lowls.” 

‘ ** Yes, but the word has dropped out of the text, or perhaps was 
svhavMtnm; that is, present in the Mug’s mind, but not uttered,” 
said Mr Casaubon, smiling and bending his head towards Celia, who 
immediately dropped backward a little, because she could not bear 
Mr Casaubon to blink at her. 

Dorothea sank into silence on the way back to the house She 
felt some disappointment, of wMcli she was yet ashamed, that there 
was nothing for her to do in Lowick ; and in the next few minutes 
her mind had glanced over the possibility, which she would have 
preferred, of finding that her home would be in a parish which had 
a larger share of the world’s misery, so that she might have had more 
active duties in it. Then, recurring to the future actually before her, 
she made a picture of more complete devotion to Mr Casaubon’s aims, 
in which she would await new duties. Many such might reveal 
, themselves to the higher knowledge gamed by her in that companion- 
sMp. 

Mr Tucker soon left them, having some clerical work wMch would 
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not allow him to lunch at the Hall ; and as they were re-entermg the 
garden through the little gate, Mr Casauhon said — 

“ You seem a little sad, Dorothea. I trust you are pleased with 
what you have seen.” 

“ I am feeling something which is perhaps foolish and wrong,” 
answered Dorothea, with her usual openness — “ almost wishing that 
the people wanted more to he done for them here. I have known so 
few ways of making my life good for anything. Of course, my notions 
of usefulness must he narrow. I must learn new ways oa^helping 
people.” 

“Doubtless,” said Mr Casauhon. “Each position has its corres- 
ponding duties. Yours, I trust, as the mistress of Lowuck, w’lll not 
leave any yearnmg unfulfilled.” 

“ Indeed, I heheve that,” said Dorothea, earnestly. “ Do not sup- 
pose that I am sad.” ^ 

“ That is well. But, if you are not tired, we will take another 
way to the house than that by which we came.” 

Dorothea was not at all tired, and a httle circuit was made towards 
a fine yew-tree, the chief hereditary glory of the grounds on this side 
of the house. As they approached it, a figure, conspicuous on a dark 
background of evergreens, was seated on a bench, sketching the old 
tree. Mr Brooke, who was walking m front with Ceha, turned his 
head, and said — 

“ Who is that youngster, Casauhon?” 

They had come very near when Mr Casauhon answered — 

“ That is a young relative of mine, a second cousin : the grandson, 
in fact,” he added, looking at Dorothea, “of the lady whose portrait 
you have been noticing, my aunt Julia.” 

The yoimg man had laid down his sketch-book and risen. His 
bushy hght-brown curls, as well as his youthfulness, identified him at 
once with Celiacs apparition. 

“Dorothea, let me introduce to you my cousin, Mr Ladislaw. 
WiU, this is Miss Brooke.” ^ 

The cousin was so close now, that, when he lifted his hat, Dorothea 
could see a pair of grey eyes rather near together, a delicate irregular 
nose with a tittle ripple ’in it, and hair falling backward ; but there 
was a mouth and cmn of a more prominent, threatening aspect than 
belonged to the type of the grandmother^s miniature. Young^ Ladis- 
law did not feel it necessary to smile, as if he were charmed with this 
introduction to his future second cousin and her relatives ; but wore 
rather a pouting air of discontent. 

“You are an artist, I see,” said Mr Brooke, taking up the sketch- 
book and turning it over in his unceremonious fashion 

“ No, I only sketch a little. There is nothing fit to be seen there,” 
said young Ladislaw, colouring, perhaps with temper rather than 
modesty. 

“Oh, come, this is a nice bit, now. I did a little in this way 
myself at one time, you know.' Look here, now ; this is what I 
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call a nice thing, done with what we used to call 6no ” Mr Brooke 
held out towards the two girls a large coloured sketch of stony ground 
and trees, with a pool. 

"I am no judge of these things,” said Dorothea, not coldly, hut 
with an eager deprecation of the appeal to her. “ You know, uncle, 

I never se^. the heauty of those pictures which you say are so much 
praised. They are a language I do not understand. I suppose there 
is some relation between pictures and nature which I am too ignorant 
to feel— just as you see what a Greek sentence stands for which 
means nothing to me. ” Dorothea looked up at Mr Casaubon, who 
bowed his head towards her, while Mr Brooke said, smiling non- 
chalantly — 

“ Bless me, now, how different people are ! But you had a bad 
style of teaching, you know — else this is just the thmg for girls — 
sketching, fine art and so on. But you took. to drawing plans ; you 
don’t understand morlidezm, and that land of thing. You will come 
to my house, I hope, and I will show you what I did in this way,” 
he continued, turning to young Ladislaw, who had to be recalled from 
his preoccupation in observing Dorothea. Ladislaw had made up Ms 
mind that she must be an unpleasant girl, smce she was going to 
marry Casaubon, and what she said of her stupidity about pictures 
would have confirmed that opinion even if he had believed her. As 
it was, he took her words for a covert judgment, and was certain that 
she thought Ms sketch detestable. There was too much cleverness in 
her apology : she was laugMng both at her uncle and himself. But 
what a voice 1 It was like tne voice of a soul that had once lived 
in an iEolian harp. This must be one of Nature’s inconsistencies. 
There could be no sort of passion in a girl who would marry Casaubon. 
But he turned from her, and bowed Ms thanks for Mr Brooke’s invi- 
tation. 

“We will turn over my Italian engravings together,” continued that 
good-natured man. “ I have no end of those things, that I haVe laid 
by for years. One gets rusty in tMs part of the country, you know. 
Not you, Casaubon ,* you stick to your studies ; but my best ideas 
get undermost — out of use, you know. You clever young men must 
guard against indolence, i was too indolent, you know : else I might 
have been anywhere at one time,” 

“That is a seasonable admonition,” said Mr Casaubon ; “but now 
we will pass on to the house, lest the young ladies should be tired of 
standing.” 

When their backs were turned, young Ladislaw sat down to go on 
with his sketcMng, and as he did so Ms face broke into an expression 
of amusement which increased as he went on drawing, till at last he 
threw back his head and latched aloud. Partly it was the reception 
of Ms own artistic production that tickled him ; partly the notion of, 
his grave cousin as the lover of that girl ; and partly Mr Brooke’s 
definition of the place he might have held but for the impediment of 
indolence. Mr Will Ladislaws sense of the ludicrous lit up Ms feaf 
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ttires very agreeably : it was the pure enjojnnent of comicality, and 
had no mixture of sneering and self-exaltation. 

“ What is your nephew going to do with himself, Casaubon ” said 
Mr Brooke, as they went on. 

“ My cousin, you mean — ^not my nephew.” 

Yes, yes, cousin. But in the way of a career you knaw.” 

“ The answer to that question is painfully doubtful. On leaving 
Bugby he declined to go to an English university, where J would 
gladly have placed him, and chose what I must consider the anomal- 
ous course of studymg at Heidelberg. And now he wants to go abroad 
again, without any special object, save the vague purpose of what he 
calls culture, preparation for he knows not what. He declines to 
choose a profession.” 

“ He has no means but what you furnish, I suppose.” 

“ I have always given him and his friends reason to understand 
that I would furnish m moderation what was necessary for providmg 
him with a scholarly education, and launchmg him respectably. I 
am therefore bound to fulfil the expectation so raised,” said Mr 
Casaubon, putting Ms conduct iu the nght of mere rectitude : a trait 
of delicacy which Dorothea noticed with admiration. 

“ He has a thirst for travelling ; perhaps he may turn out a Bruce 
or a Mungo Park,” said Mr Brooke. “ I had a notion of that myself 
at one time.” 

“ No, he has no bent towards exploration, or the enlargement of 
our geognosis : that would be a special puipose wMch I could re- 
cogmse with some approbation, though without felicitating him on a 
career wMch so often ends m premature and violent death. But so 
far is he from having any desire for a more accurate knowledge of the 
earth’s surface, that he said he should prefer not to know the sources 
of the Nile, and that there should be some unknown regions pre- 
served as hunting-grounds for the poetic imagination.” 

“Well, there is something in that, you oiow,” said !Mr Brooke, 
who had certainly an impartial mind. 

“ It is, 1 fear, noth ing more t han a part of his general inaccuracy 
and Mdispc|iti|M^^ kinds, which would be a bad 

augury fopSms oi nimself in various sacred, even were he so far 
submissijjpr Ms portrait in a spoon, 

“ Pci/ u, bumpidn. Moreover, if Mr Casan||||||^ on Ms own unfit- 
ness,” t rather a cMlling rhetoric, it is not thereiol^gj^(3l2],g g, favour- 
able ^ood work or fine feeling in him. Did not aiL siiould be verw^i 
serifflpd interpreter of hieroglyphs wMte detestable feopkjaikjjgSJ^ 
of the solar system been advanced by grace%JmnnW^d 
/^nversational tact Suppose we turn from outside^stmiates ot a 
man, to wonder, with keener interest, what is the report of his oto 
consciousness about his doings or capacity : with what Mndrances 
he is carrying on Ms daily labours ; what fading of hopes, or what 
deeper fixity of self-delusion the years are mai’king off mthin to j 
and with what spirit he wrestles agamst universal pressure, ivhich 
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garded as an end there must be a prior exercise of many energies or 
ac(jtured facilities of a secondary order, demanding patience. I have 
pointed to my own manuscript volumes, which represent the tod of 
years preparatory to a work not yet accomplished. But in vain. To 
careful reasoning of this kmd he replies by calhng himself Pegasus, 
and every form of prescribed work ‘ harness.’ ’’ 

Celia laughed. She was surprised to find that Mr Casaubon could 
say something quite amusmg. 

^‘Well, you know, he may turn out a Byron, a Chatterton, a 
Churchill — that sort of tiling — there’s no telling,” said Mr Brooke. 

Shall you let him go to Italy, or wherever else he wants to go 
Yes ; I have agreed to furnish him with moderate supplies for a 
year or so ; lie asks no more. I shall let him be tried by the test of 
fi'eedom.” 

‘‘That is very kind of you,” said Dorothea, looking up at Mr 
Casaubon with delight. “ It is noble. After aU, people may really 
have in them some vocation which is not quite plain to themselves, 
may they not? They may seem idle and weak because they are 
growing. We should be very patient with each other, I think.” 

“ I su]3pose it IS being engaged to be married that has made you 
think patience good,” said Celia, as soon as she and Dorothea were 
alone together, taking off their wrappings. 

“ You mean that I am very impatient, Celia ” 

“ Yea ; when people don’t do and say just what you like.” Celia 
had become less afraid of “saying thmgs” to Dorothea since this 
engagement : cleverness seemed to her more j>itiable than ever. 


CHAPTEE X. 

“ He liad catelied a great cold, had he had no other clothes to wear than the skm of a 
bear not yet killed "—Fuller, _ 

Young Ladislaw did not indolent, you know : elifeg had in- 
vited him, and only six^Sletime.” ^ed that 

Ms young relativejfetfladmoniti^ said Mr Casaubon ; “w>y this 
cold vagueness tor the house, lest the young ladies should be m 
"•xmy more precise i lenius, 

were turned, young Ladislaw sat down to jLinrist 

withlus ske&t^g, and as he did so his face broke into an expre 

of amusement which increased as he went on drawing, till at last liel 
threw back Ms head and laughed aloud. Partly it was the reception 
of his own artistic production that tickled him ; partly the notion of 
his grave cousin as the lover of that girl ; and partly Mr Brooke’s 

1 "L-. T i j-i- - t* p 
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and then snpped on lobster ; be bad made bimself iH with doses of 
opium. Notbing greatly original bad resulted from these measures ; 
and the effects of the opium bad convinced ‘bun that there was an en- 
tire dissimilarity between bis constitution and De Qumcey’s. The 
superadded circmnstance which would evolve the genius bad not yet 
come ; the universe bad not yet beckoned. Even Caesar^s fortune at 
one time was but a grand presentiment. We know what a masquer- 
ade all development is, and what effective shapes may be disguised 
in helpless embryos. — In fact, the world is fuE of hopeful analogies 
and handsome dubious eggs called possibilities. Will saw clearly 
enough the pitiable instances of long incubation producing no cliick, 
and but for gratitude would have laughed at Casaubon, whose plod- 
ding application, rows of note-books, and smaE taper ^ of learned 
theory exploring the tossed ruins of the world, seemed to enforce a 
moral entirely encouragmg to WEPs generous reliance on the inten- 
tions of the universe with regard to hmiself He held that reEance 
to be a mark of genius ; and certainly it is no mark to the contrary ; 
genius consisting neither in self-conceit nor in huniEity, but in a 
power to make or do, not anything in general, but something in par- 
ticular. Let him start for the Contment, then, without our pro- 
nouncing on his future. Among all forms of mistake, prophecy is 
the most gratuitous. 

But at present this caution against a too hasty judgment interests 
me more in relation to Mr Casaubon than to his young cousin. If to 
Dorothea Mr Casaubon had been the mere occasion which had set 

S ht the fine inflammable material of her youthful Elusions, does it 
DW that he was fairly represented in the minds of those less im- 
passioned personages who have hitherto delivered their judgments 
concerning him ? I protest against any absolute conclusion, any pre- 
judice derived from Mrs CadwaEaderis contempt for a neighbouring 
clergyman’s alleged greatness of soul, or Sir James Chettam’s poor 
opinion of his rival’s legs, — from Mr Brooke’s faEure to ehcit a com- 
panion’s ideas, or from Celia’s criticism of a middle-aged scholar’s 
personal appearance. I am not sure that the greatest man of his age, 
if ever that solitary superlative existed, coiEd escape these unfavour- 
able reflections of himself in various small mirrors ; and even MEton, 
looking for his portrait in a spoon, must submit to have the facial 
angle of a bumpkin. Moreover, if Mr Casaubon, speaking for him- 
seli, has rather a chilling rhetoric, it is not therefore certain that there 
is no good work or fine feeling in him. Did not an immortal physi- 
cist and interpreter of hieroglyphs write detestable verses Has the 
theory of the solar system been advanced by graceful manners and 
conversational tact ? Suppose we turn from outside estimates of a 
man, to wonder, with keener interest, what is the report of his own 
consciousness about his doings or capacity : wuth what hindrances 
he is carrying on his daily labours ; what fading of hopes, or what 
deeper fixity of self-delusion the years are marking off within him ; 
and with what spirit he wrestles against umversd pressure, which 
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"Will one day be too heavy for him, and bring his heart to its final 
payise* Doubtless his lot is important in his own eyes ; and the 
chief reason that we think he asks too large a place in our consider- 
ation must be our want of room for him, since we refer bim to the 
Divine regard with perfect confidence ; nay, it is even held sublime 
for our neighbour to expect the utmost there, however little he may 
have got fiom us. Mr Casaubon, too, was the centre of his own 
world ; if he was liable to think that others were providentially made 
for hinfj and especially to consider them in the light of their fitness 
for the author of a ^ Key to all Mythologies,' this trait is not quite 
alien to us, and, like the other mendicant hopes of mortals, claims 
some of our pity. 

Certainly this affair of his marriage with Miss Brooke touched biTn 
more nearly than it did any one of the persons who have hitherto 
shown their disapproval of it, and in the present stage of thii.gs I 
feel more tenderly towards his experience of success than towards the 
disappointnient of the amiable Sir James. For in truth, as the day 
fixed for his marriage came nearer, Mr Casaubon did not find his 
spirits rising ; nor did the contemplation of that matrimomal garden- 
scene, where, as all experience showed, the path was to be bordered 
with fiowers, prove persistently more enchantmg to him than the accus- 
tomed vaults where he walked taper in hand. He did not confess to 
himself, still less could he have breathed to another, his surprise that 
though he had won a lovely and noble-hearted girl he had not won 
delight, — ^which he had also regarded as an object to be found by 
search. It is true that he knew aU the classical passages implying 
the contrary j but knowing classical passages, we find, is a mode of 
motion, which explains why they leave so little extra force for their 
personal application. 

Poor Mr Casaubon had imagined that his long studious bachelor- 
hood had stored up for him a compound interest of enj'oyment, and 
that large drafts on his afiections would not fail to be honoured ; for 
we all of us, grave or light, get our thoughts entangled in metaphors, 
and act fatally on the strength of them. And now he was in danger 
of being saddened by the very conviction that his circumstances were 
unusually happy^ : there was nothing external by which he could ac- 
count for a certain blankness of sensibility which came over bim just 
when his expectant gladness should have been most lively, just when 
he exchanged the accustomed dulness of Ms Lowick library for his 
visits to the Grange. Here was a wea^ experience in which he was 
as utterly condemned to loneliness as in the despair wMch sometimes 
, threatened him while toiling in the morass of authorship without 
seeming nearer to the goal. And his was that worst loneliness which 
would shrink from sympathy. He could not but wish that Dorothea 
should think him not less happy than the world would expect her 
successful suitor to be ; and in relation to his authorship he leaned on 
her young trust and veneration, he liked to draw forth her fresh inte- 
rest m listening, as a means of encouragement to biroRRlf : in talking 
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to her lie ;^reseiited all Ms performance and intention witli the re- 
flected confidence of the peciagognej and rid himself for the time of 
that chilling ideal audience which crowded his laborious imcreative 
hours with the vaporous pressure of Tartarean shades. 

Kor to Dorothea, after that toy-box history of the world adapted to 
young ladies which had made the chief part of her education, Mr 
Casaubon’s talk about his great book was full of new vistas ; and 
this sense of revelation, tms surprise of a nearer introduction to 
Stoics and Alexandrians, as people who had ideas not totallj^ unlike 
her own, kept in abeyance for the time her usual eagerness for a 
binding theory wHch could bring her own life and doctrine into 
strict connection with that amazmg past, and give the remotest 
sources of knowledge some bearing on her actions. That more com- 
plete teaching would come — Mr Casaubon would tell her all that : 
she was looking forward to Mgher mitiation in ideas, as she was look- 
ing forward to marriage, and blending her dim conceptions of both. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that Doroj:hea would have 
cared about any share in Mr Casaubon’s learning as mere accomplish- 
ment ; for though opinion in the neighbourhood of Freshitt and Tip- 
ton had pronounced her clever, that epithet would not have de- 
scribed her to circles in whose more precise vocabulary cleverness 
implies mere aptitude for knowing and doing, apart from character. 
All her eagerness for acqxurement lay withm that full current of 
sympathetic motive in which her ideas and impulses were habitually 
swept along. She did not want to deck herself with knowledge — 
to wear it loose from the nerves and blood that fed her action ; and 
if she had written a book she must have done it as Saint Theresa 
did, under the command of an authority that constrained her con- 
science. But something she j^earned for by wMch her life might be 
filled with action at once rational and ardent; and since the time 
was gone by for guiding visions and spiritual directors, since prayer 
heightened yearning but not instruction, what lamp was there but 
knowledge ? Surely learned men kept the only oil ; and who more 
learned than Mr Casaubon 1 

Thus in these brief weeks Dorothea’s joyous grateful expectation 
was unbroken, and however her lover might occasionally be con- 
scious of flatness, he could never refer it to any slackenmg of her 
affectionate interest. 

The season was mild enough to encourage the project of extending 
the wedding journey as far as Borne, and Mr Casaubon was anxious 
for tMs because he wished to mspect some manuscripts in the Vatican. 

“ I still regret that your sister is not to accompany us,” he said 
one momuig, some time affcef it had been ascertained that Celia ob- 
jected to go, and that Dorothea did not wish for her companionsMp. 

You will have many lonely hours, Dorothea, for I shall be con- 
strained to make the utmost use of my time during our stay in Eorne, 
and I should feel more at liberty if you had a companion.” 

The words “I should feel more at liberty” grated on Dorothea, 
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Por tlie first time in speaking to Mr Casaubon sbe coloured from 
annoyance. 

“ Yon must have misunderstood me very niucb,” she said, if you 
tMnk I sliould not enter into the value of your time — if you think 
that I should not willingly give up whatever mterfered with, your 
usmg it to the best purpose.” 

“ That is very amiable in you, my dear Dorothea,” said Mr Casau- 
bon, not in the least noticing that she vras hurt ; “ but if you had a 
lady as*‘your companion, I could put you both under the care of a 
cicerone, and we could thus achieve two purposes in the same space 
of time.” 

beg you will not refer to this again,” said Dorothea, rather 
haughtily. ^ But immediately she feared that she was wrong, and 
turnmg towards him she laid her hand on his, adding m a different 
tone, Pray do not be anxious about me. I shall have so much to 
think of when I am alone. And Tantripp will be a sufficient com- 
panion, just to tajce care of me. I could not bear to have Celia : she 
would be miserable.” 

It was time to dress. There was to be a dinner-party that day, 
the last of the parties which were held at the Grange as proper pre- 
liminaries to the wedding, and Dorothea was glad of a reason for 
moving away at once on the sound of the bell, as if she needed more 
than her usual amount of preparation. She was ashamed of being 
irritated from some cause she could not define even to herself ; for 
though she had no intention to be untruthful, her reply had not 
touched the real hurt within her. Mr Casauboffis words had been 
quite reasonable, yet they had brought a vague instantaneous sense 
of aloofness on his part. 

“ Surely I am in a strangely selfish weak state of mind,” she said 
to herself. How can I have a husband who is so much above me 
without knowing that he needs me less than I need him 1 ” 

Having convinced herself that Mr Casaubon was altogether right, 
she recovered her equanimity, and was an agreeable image of serene 
dignity when she came into the drawing-room in her silver-grey 
dress — the simple lines of her dark-brown hair parted over her brow 
and coiled massively behind, in keeping with the entire absence from 
her manner and expression of all search after mere effect. Some- 
times when Dorothea was in company, there seemed to be as com- 
plete an air of repose about her as if she had been a picture of Santa 
Barbara looking out from her tower into the clear air ; but these in- 
tervals of quietude made the ener^ of her speech and emotion the 
more remarked when some outward appeal had touched her. 

She was naturally the subject of many observations this evening, 
for the dinner-party was large and rather more miscellaneous as to 
the male portion than any vdiioh had been held at the Grange since 
Mr Brooke’s nieces had resided with him, so that the talking was 
done in duos and trios more or less inharmonious. There was the 
nev^ly-elected mayor of Middlemarch, who happened to be a manu- 
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facturer ; the philanthropic banker his brother-in-law, who predomi- 
nated so much m the town that some called him a Methodist, others 
a hypocrite, accor(^g to the resomces of their vocabulary ; and there 
were various professional men. In fact, Mrs Cadwallader said that 
Brooke was beginning to treat the Middlemarchers, and that she pre- 
ferred the farmers at the tithe-dinner, who drank her health unpre- 
tentiously, and were not ashamed of their grandfathers’ furnitiii*^ _ 
For m that part of the country, before Reform had done its notable^ 
part m developing the political consciousness, there was a clearer dis- 
tinction of ranks and a dimmer distiaction of parties ; sO that Mr 
Brooke’s miscellaneous invitations seemed to belong to that general 
laxity which came from his mordinate travel and h5}it of taking too 
mncn in tne form of ideas. 

Already, as Miss Brooke passed out of the dining-room, oppor- 
tmiity was found for some inter] ectional “ asides.” 

“ A fine woman. Miss Brooxe ! an uncommonly fine woman, by 
God ! ” said Mr Standish, the old lawyer, who had been so long con- 
cerned with the landed gentry that he had become landed himself, 
and used that oath in a deep-monthed manner as a sort of armorial 
bearings, stamping the speedi of a man who held a good position. 

Mr Bnlstrode, me banker, seemed to be addressed, but that gentle^ 
man disliked coarseness and profanity, and merely bowed. The re- 
mark was taken up by Mr Chichely, a middle-aged bachelor and 
coursing celebrity, who had a complexion something lilce an Easter 
egg, a few hairs carefully arranged, and a carriage implying the con- 
sciousness of a distinguished appearance. 

“ Yes, but not my style of woman : I like a woman who lays her- 
self out a little more to please us. There should be a little filigree 
about a woman — something of the coquette. A man likes a sort of 
challenge. The more of a dead set she makes at you the better,” 

“ There’s some truth in that,” said Mr Stanmsh, disposed to be 
genial. “ And, by God, it’s usually the way with them. I suppose 
it answers some wise ends : Providence made them so, eh, Bulstrode?” 

I should be disposed to refer coquetry to another source,” said 
Mr Bulstrode. I should rather refer it to the devil.” 

“ Ay, to he sure, there should he a little devil in a woman,” said 
Mr Chichely, whose study of the fair sex seemed to have been detri- 
mental to Ms theology. “ And I like them blond, with a certain 
gait, and a swan neck. Between ourselves, the mayor’s daughter is 
more to my taste than Miss Brooke or Miss Celia either. If I were 
a marrying man I should choose Miss Yincy before either of them,”--' 
Well, make up, make up,” said Mr Standish, jocosely ; you see 
the middle-aged fellows carry the day ” i 

Mr Chichely shook his head with much meaning ; he wasmot go- 
ing to incur the certainty of being accepted by the woman he would 
choose. * 

The Miss Yincy who had the honour of being Mr CMchely’s ideal-' 
was of course not present ; for Mr Brooke, always objecting to go too ■ 
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far, would not have chosen that his nieces should meet the daughter 
of a Middlemarch manufacturer, unless it were on a public occasion. 
The feminine part of the company included none whom Lady Chet- 
tam or Mrs Gadwallader could object to ; for Mrs Eenfrew, the 
colonel’s widow, was not only unexceptionable in pomt of breeding, 
but also interesting on the ground oi her complaint, which puzzled 
the doctors, and seemed clearly a case wherein the fulness of profes- 
sional knowledge might need the supplement of miackery. Lady 
Chettam, who attributed her own remarkable health to home-made 
bitters lUfeited with constant medical attendance, entered with much 
exercise of the imagination into Mrs Eenfrew’s account of symptoms, 
and into the amazing futility in her case of all strengthening medi- 
cines. ^ 

“Wliere can all the strength of those medicines go, my dear**” 
said the mild 'but stately dowager, turning to Mrs Gadwallader re- 
flectively, when Mrs Eenfrew’s attention was called away. 

“ It strengthens the disease,” said the Eector’s wife, much too weU- 
bom not to be an amateur in medicine. “ Everything depends on 
the constitution : some people make fat, some blood, and some bile 
— that’s my view of the matter ; and whatever they take is a sort of 
grist to the mill.” 

“ Then she ought to take medicines that would reduce — ^reduce the 
disease, you know, if you are right, my dear. And I think what 
you say is reasonable.” 

Certainly it is reasonable. You have two sorts of potatoes, fed 
on the same soil. One of them grows more and more watery 

Ah ! like this poor Mrs Eenfrew — ^that is what I think. Dropsy < 
There is no swelling yet — ^it is inward. I should say she ought to 
take drying medicines, shouldn’t you — or a diy hot-air bath. Many 
things might be tried, of a drying nature.” 

Let her try a certain person’s pamphlets,” said Mrs Gadwallader in 
an undertone, seemg the gentlemen enter. “ JEe does not want drying.” 

Who, my dear 1 ” said Lady Chettam, a charming woman, not so 
quick as to nullify the pleasure of explanation. 

The bridegroom — Oasaubon. He has certainly been drying up 
faster since the engagement : tho flame of passion, I suppose.” 

I should think he is far from having a good constitution,” said 
Lady Chettam, with a still deeper undertone. And then Ms studies 
— so very dry, as you say.” 

“ Eeally, by the side of Sir James, he looks like a death’s head 
sskinned over for the occasion. Mark my words : in a year from this 
tiftne that girl will hate him. She looks up to him as an oracle now, 
and by-and-by she will be at the other extreme. All flightiness ! ” 

Hiow very shocking ! I fear she is headstrong. But tell me — ^you 
know all about him — ^is there anything very bad ? What is the truth ? ” 

The truth 1 he is as bad as the wrong physic — ^nasty to take, and 
sure to disagree.” 

There could not be anything worse than that,” said Lady Chet- 
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less npe, and mglit possibly have experience before him which would 
mod^ his opinion as to the most excellent thing s in woman. 

Miss Brooke, however, was not again seen by either of these gentle- 
men under her maiden name. Not long after that dinner-party she 
had become Mrs Casaubon, and was on her way to Eome. 


CHAPTEE XL 

** But deeds and language such as men do use, 

And persons such as comedy would choose, 

When she would show an image of tlie times. 

And sport with human follies, not with crimes ” 

—Ben Jonson. 

Lydgate, in fact, was already conscious of being fascinated by a 
woman strikingly different fi?om Miss Brooke : he did not in the 
least suppose that he had lost his balance and fallen in love, but he 
had said of that particular woman, “ She is grace itself ; she is per- 
fectly lovely and accomplished. That is what a woman ought to De : 
she ought to produce the effect of exquisite music.^^ Plain women he 
regarded as he did the other severe facts of life, to be faced with 
philosophy and investigated by science. But Eosamond Yincy 
seemed to have the true melodic charm ; and when a man has seen 
the woman whom he would have chosen if he had intended to marry 
speedily, his remaining a bachelor will usually depend on her resolu- 
tion rather than on his. Lydgate believed that he should not marry 
for several years : not marry until he had trodden out a good clear 
path for himself away from the broad road which was quite ready 
made. He had seen Miss Yincy above his horizon almost as long as 
it had taken Mr Casaubon to become engaged and married : but this 
learned gentleman was possessed of a fortune ; he had assembled his 
voluminous notes, and had made that sort of reputation which pre- 
cedes performance, — often the larger part of a man’s fame. He took 
a wife, as we have seen, to adorn the remaining quadrant of his 
course, and be a little moon that would cause hardly a calculable 
perturbation. But Lydgate was young, i^oor, ambitious. He had 
ids half-century before him instead of behind him, and he had come 
to Middlemarch bent on doing many thmgs that were not directly 
fitted to make his fortune or even secure a good income. To a 
man under such circumstances, taking a wife is something more than 
a question of adornment, however Idghly he may rate this ; and 
Lydgate was disposed to give it the first place among wifely func- 
tions. To his taste, guided by a single conversation, here was the 
point on which Miss Brooke would be found wanting, notwithstand- 
ing her undeniable beauty. She did not look at things from the 
proper feminine angle. The society of such women was about as re- 
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laxm§ as going from yonr work to teach the second form, instead of 
reclining in a paradise with sweet laughs for bird-notes, and blue eyes 
for a heaven. 

Certainly nothing at present could seem much less important to 
Lydgate than the turn of Miss Brooke’s mmd, or to Miss Brooke than 
the qualities of the woman who had attracted this young surgeon. 
But any one watching keenly the stealthy convergence of human lots, 
sees a sIcpw preparation of effects from one life on another, which tells 
like a calculated nony on the indifference or the frozen stare with 
which we look at our unintrodiiced neighbour. Destiny stands by 
sarcastic with our dramatis personce folded in her hand. 

Old provincial society had its share of this subtle movement : had 
not only its striking downfalls, its brilliant young professional dandies 
who ended by living up an entry with a drab and six children for 
their establishment, but also those less marked vicissitudes which are 
constantly shifting the boundaries of social intercourse, and begetting 
new consciousness of interdependence. Some slipped a little down- 
ward, some got higher footing : people denied aspirates, gained wealth, 
and fastidious gentlemen stood for boroughs ; some were caught in 
political currents, some in ecclesiastical, and peihaxis found them- 
selves surxirisingly grouped in consequence ; while a few personages 
or families that stood with rocky firmness amid all this fiuctuation, 
were slowly presenting new aspects in spite of solidity, and altering 
with the double change of sell and beholder. Municipal town and 
rural parish gradually made fresh threads of connection — gradually, 
as the old stocking gave w^ay to the savmgs-bank, and the worship oi 
the solar guinea became extinct ; while squires and baronets, and 
even lords who had once lived blamelessly mr from the civic mind, 
gathered the faultiness of closer acquaintanceship. Settlers, too, came 
from distant counties, some with an alarming novelty of skill, others 
with an offensive advantage in cunning. In fact, much the same sort 
of movement and mixture went on in old England as we find in older 
Herodotus, who also, in telling what had been, thought it well to take 
a woman’s lot for his starting-point ; though lo, as a maiden ajipar- 
ently beguiled by attractive merchandise, was the reverse of Miss 
Brooke, and in this respect perhaps bore more resemblance to Bosa- 
mond Vincy, who had excellent taste in costume, with that nymph- 
like figure and pure blondness which give the largest range to choice 
in the flow and colour of drapery. But these tilings made only part 
of her charm. She was admitted to he the flower of Mrs Lemon’s 
school, the chief school in the county, where the teaching included all 
that was demanded in the accomplished female — even to extras, such 
J.S the getting in and out of a carriage. Mrs Lemon herself had 
always held up Miss Vincy as an example : no pupil, she said, ex- 
ceeded that young lady for mental acquisition and propriety of speech, 
while her musical execution was quite exceptional. We cannot help 
the way in which people speak of us, and probably if Mrs Lemon had 
undertaken to describe Juliet or Imogen, these heroines would not 
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have seemed poetical. The first vision of Eosamond would have heen 
enough with most judges to dispel any prejudice excited hy Mrs 
Lemon's praise. 

Lydgate could not be long in Middlemarch without having that 
agreeable vision, or even without making the acquaintance of the 
Vincy family ; for though Mr Peacock, whose practice he had paid 
something to enter on, had not been their doctor (Mrs Yincy not 
liking the lowering system adopted by him), he had manjy patients 
among their connections and acquaintances. For who of any conse- 
quence in Middlemarch was not connected or at least acquainted with 
the Yincys ? They were* old manufacturers, and had kept a good 
house for three generations, in which there had natui'ally been much 
intermarrying with neighbours more or less decidedly^ genteel. Mr 
Yincy’s sister had made a wealthy match m accepting Mr Bulstrode, 
who, how^ever, as a man not born in the town, and altogether of 
dimly-known origin, was considered to have done well in uniting 
himself with a real Middlemarch family ; on the other hand, Mr 
Ymcy had descended a little, having taken an innkeeper's daughter. 
But on this side too there was a cheering sense of money ; for Mrs 
Yincy's sister had been second wife to rich old Mr Featherstone, and 
had died childless years a^o, so that her nephews and nieces might 
be supposed to touch the affections of the widower. And it happened 
that Mr Bulstrode and Mr Featherstone, two of Peacock’s most im- 
portant patients, had, from different causes, given an especially good 
reception to Ins successor, who had raised some partisanship as well 
as discussion. Mr Wrench, medical attendant to the Yincy family, 
very early had grounds for thinking lightly of Lydgate's professional 
discretion, and there was no report about him which was not retailed 
at the Ymcys’, where visitors were frequent, Mr Yincy was more 
inclmed to general good-fellowship than to taking sides, but there 
was no need for him to be hasty in making any new' man’s acquaint- 
ance. Eosamond silently washed that her father would invite Mr 
Lydgate. She was tired of the faces and figures she had always been 
used to — ^the various irregular profiles and gaits and turns of phrase 
distinguishing those Middlemarch young men whom she had known 
as boys. She had been at school with girls of higher position, whose 
brothers, she felt sure, it would have been possible for her to be more 
interested in, than in these inevitable Midmemareh companions. But 
she would not have chosen to mention her wish to her fatlier ; and 
he, for his part, was in no hurry on the subjefet. An alderman about 
to be mayor must by-and-by enlarge Ms dinner parties, bnt at present 
there were plenty of guests at Ms well-spread table. 

That table often remained covered with the relics of the family 
breakfast long after Mr Ymcy had gone wuth Ms second son to the 
warehouse, and when Miss Morgan wms already far on in morning 
lessons with the younger girls in the school-room. It awaited the 
family laggard, who found any sort of inconvenince (to others) less 
disagreeahle than getting up when he was called. This was the case 
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one morning of the October in wMcb we have lately seen Mr Cas- 
aubon visiting the Grange ; and though the room was a httle over- 
heated with the fire, which had sent the spaniel panting to a remote 
comer, Rosamond, for some reason, continued to sit at her em- 
broiderjr longer than usual, now and then giving herself a little shake, 
and laying her work on her knee to contemplate it with an air of 
hesitating weariness. Her mamma, who had returned from an ex- 
cursion ^ the kitchen, sat on the other side of the small work-table 
with an air of more entire placidity, until, the clock again giving 
notice that it was going to strike, she looked up from the lace-mend- 
ing which was occupying her plump fingers and rang the bell. 

Knock at Mr Fred’s door again, Pritchard, and tell him it has 
struck half-past ten.” 

This was said without anjr change in the radiant good-humour of 
Mrs Vincy^s face, in which forty-five years had delved neither angles 
nor parallels ; and pushing back her pink cap-strmgs, she let her 
work rest on her lap, while she looked admiringly at her daughter. 

Mamma,” said Rosamond, “ when Fred comes down I wish you 
would not let him have red herrings. I cannot bear the smefl. of 
them all over the house at this hour of the morning.” 

^‘-Oh, my dear, you are so hard on your brothers ! It is the only 
fault I have to find with you. You are the sweetest temper in the 
world, but you are so tetchy with your brothers.” 

Hot tetchy, mamma : you never hear me speak in an unladylike 
way.” 

Well, but you want to deny them things.” 

Brothers are so unpleasant.” 

Oh, my dear, you must allow for young men. Be thankful if 
they have good hearts. A woman must learn to ]DUt up with little 
things. You will be married some day.” 

Hot to any one who is like Fred.” 

Don’t decry your own brother, my dear. Few young men have 
less against them, although he couldn’t take his degree — I’m sure I 
can’t understand why, for he seems to me most clever. And you 
know yourself he was thought e<iual to the best society at college. 
So particular as you are, my dear, I wonder you are not glad to have 
such a gentlemanly young man for a brother. You are always find- 
ing fault with Bob because he is not Fred.” 

“ Oh no, mamma, only because he is Bob.” 

Well, my dear, you will not find any Middlemarch young man 
who has not something against him.” 

“ But ” — ^here Rosamond’s face broke into a smile which suddenly 
revealed two dimples. She herself thought unfavourably of these 
dimples and smiled little in general society, But I shall not marry 
any Middlemarch young man.” 

So it seems, my love, for you have as good, as refused the pick of 
them ; and if there’s better to be had, I’m sure there’s no girl better 
deserves it.” 
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f Excuse me, mamma — I wisli you Tvould not say, ^ tlie pick of 


was Wky, what else are tkey 1 ” 

of B I mean, mamma, it is rather a vulgar ex] 

at ti Very likely, my dear ; I never was a goo( 


L The best of them ” 


>ression” 

I speaker. 


What should 


h]c "^y, that seems just as plain and common. If I had ^ad time 
in^ think, I should have said, Hhe most superior young men.^ But 
in '^jh your education you must know.” 

the'* What must Rosy know, mother ^ ” said Mr Fred, who had slid 
3 unobserved through the half-open door while the ladies were bend- 
i3Lg over their work, and now going up to the fire stood with his back 
towards it, warming the soles of his suppers. 

Whether it’s right to say ‘ superior young men,’ ” said Mrs Vincy, 
ringmg the beH. 

“ Oh, there are so many superior teas and sugars now. Superior is 
gettmg to be shopkeepers’ slang.” 

Are you beginning to dislike slang, then 1 ” said Rosamond, with 
mild gravity. 

Only the wrong sort. All choice of words is slang. It marks 
a class.” 


There is correct English : that is not slang.” 

“ I beg your pardon : correct English is tine slang of prigs who 
write history and essays. And the strongest slang of all is the dang 
of poets.” 

“ You will say anything, Fred, to gain your point.” 

W'ell, tell me whether it is slang or poetry to call an ox a Ug-flaiter” 

“ Of course you can call it poetcy if you hke.” 

‘^Aha, Miss Rosy, you don’t know Homer from slang. I shall 
invent a new game ; I shall write bits of slang and poetry on slips, 
and give them to you to separate.” 

Dear me, how amusing it is to hear young people talk I ” said 
Mrs Vincy, with cheerful admiration. 

“Have you got nothing else for my breakfast, Pritchard?” said 
Fred, to the servant who brought in coffee and buttered toast ; while 
he walked round the table surveying the ham, potted beefi and other 
cold remnants, with an air of silent rejection, and polite forbearance 
from signs of disgust, 

“ Should you like eggs, sir ? ” 

“ Eggs, no ! Bring me a grilled bone.” 

“Really, Fred,” said Rosamond, when the servant had left the 
room, “ if you must have hot things for breakfast, I wish you would 
come down earher. You can get up at six o’clock to go out hunt- 
ing , I cannot understand why you find it so difficult to get up on 
other mornings.” 

“ That is your want of understanding, Rosy* I can get up to go 
huntmg because I like it.” 
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What would you think of me if I came down two hours aCas- 
eyery one else and ordered grilled hone % ” rer- 

“ I should thmk you were an uncommonly fast young lady,” note 
Fred, eating his toast with the utmost composure. em- 

I cannot see why brothers are to make themselves disagreeaake, 
any more than sisters.” r of 

“ I don’t make myself disagreeable ; it is you who find me so. D’,x- 
agreeableJLs a word that describes your feelings and not my actions.de 
I think it describes the smell of grilled bone.” jig 

“ bfot at all. It describes a sensation in your little nose associatid- 
with certaia finicking notions which are the classics of Mrs Lemor 
school. Look at my mother : you don’t see her objecting to everias 
thing except what she does herself. She is my notion of a plea§al.^c 
woman.” 

“ Bless you both, my dears, and don’t quarrel,” said Mrs Yincy, 
with motherly cordiality. Come, Fred, tell us all about the new 
doctor. How is your uncle pleased with him ? ” 

Pretty well, I think. He asks Lydgate all sorts of questions and 
then screws up his face while he hears the answers, as if they were 
pinching his toes. That’s his way. Ah, here comes my grilled bone.” 

But how came you to stay out so late, my dear ? You only said 
you were going to your uncle’s.” 

‘‘ Oh, I dined at Plymdale’s. W e had whist. Lydgate was there too.” 
And what do you think of him 1 He is very gentlemanly, I 
suppose. They say he is of excellent family — ^his relations quite 
county people.” 

« Yes,” said Fred. “ There was a Lydgate at John’s who spent no 
end of money. I find this man is a second cousin of his. But rich 
men may have very poor devils for second cousins.” 

It always makes a difference, though, to be of good family,” said 
Kosamond, with a tone of decision which showed that she had thought 
on this siiDject. Eosamond felt that she might have been happier if 
she had not been the daughter of a Middlemarch manufacturer. 
She disliked anything which reminded her that her mother’s father 
had been an innkeeper. Certainly any one remembering the fact 
might think that Mrs Yincy had the air of a very handsome good- 
humoured landlady, accustomed to the most capricious orders of 
gentlemen. 

I thought it was odd his name was Tertius,” said the bright-faced 
matron, “ but of course it’s a name in the family. But now, tell us 
exactly what sort of man he is.” 

- Oh, talli^h, dark, clever — talks well — ^rather a prig, I think,” 

I never can make out what you mean by a prig,” said Eosamond. 
A feEow who wants to show that he has opinions.” 

*‘Why, my dear, doctors must have opinions,” said Mrs Yincy. 
“ What are they there for else 

Yes, mother, the opinions they are paid for. But a png is a 
fellow who is always making you a present of his opinions.” 
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I suppose Mary Garth admires Mr Lydgate/^' said Rosamond^ not 
ha%out a touch of innuendo. 

was Really, I can^t say," said. Fred, rather glumly, as he left the table, 
of ^ taking up a novel which he had brought down with him, threw 
at t self mto an arm-chair. “ If you are jealous of her, go oltener to 
^itohe Court yourself and eclipse her." 

I wish you would not be so vulgar, Fred, If you have finished, 
hiray ring the bell." 

It is true, though-— -what your brother says, Rosamond," Mrs 

pcy began, when the servant had cleared the table. “ It is a thoiLsand 
th^es you haven’t patience to go and see your uncle more, so proud 

Fpu as he is, and wanted you to live with him. There’s no knowing 
on th he might have done for you as weR as for Fred. • God knows, 
JL Rond of having you at home with me, but I can part with my 
children for their good. And now it stands to reason that your uncle 
Featherstone wiU do somethmg for Mary Garth." 

“ Mary Garth can bear being at Stone Court, because she likes that 
better than being a governess," said Rosamon4 folding up her work. 
“ I would rather not have anything left to me if I must earn it by 
enduring much of my uncle’s cough and his ug^ relations." 

He can’t be long for this world, my dear ; I wouldn’t hasten his 
end, but what with asthma and that inward complaint, let us hope 
there is something better for him in another. And I have no ill-will 
towards Mary Garth, but there’s justice to be thought of. And Mr 
Featherstone’s first wife brought him no money, as my sister did. 
Her nieces and nephews can’t have so much claim as my sister’s, 
And I must say I think Mary Garth a dreadful plain girl — more fit 
for a governess." 

Every one would not agree with you there, mother,” said Fred, 
who seemed to be able to read and listen too. 

Well, my dear," said Mrs Vincj, wheehng skilfully, “ if she had 
some fortune left her, — a man marries his 'roe’s relations, and the 
Garths are so poor, and bve in such a small way. But I shall leave 
you to your studies, my dear ; for I must go and do some shopping." 

“ Fred’s studies are not very deep," said Rosamond, rising with her 
mamma, “ he is only reading a novel.” 

Well, weU, by-and-by he’ll go to his Latin and things," said Mrs 
Yincy, soothingly, stroking her son’s head, There’s a fire in the 
smoking-room on purpose. It’s your father’s wish, you know — ^Fred, 
my dear — and I always teU him you ^vill be good, and go to college 
again to take your degree." 

Fred drew his mother’s hand down to his Kps, but said nothing. 

“ I suppose you are not going out ndmg to-day ? " said Rosamond, 
lingering a Kttle after her mamma was gone. 

“No; why ^’’ 

“ Papa says I may have the chesnut to ride now.” 

“ You can go with me to-morrow, if you like. Only I am going to 
Stone Court, remember.” 
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I want the ride so much, it is indifferent to me where we 
Bosamond really wished to go to Stone Court, of all other places, 

“ Oh, I say, Eosy/^ said Bred, as she was passing out of the room, ^te 
you are going to the piano, let me come and play some airs with ycjja- 
Pray do not ask me this morning ” ke, 

“ Why not this morning 1 ^ 

Eeally, Fred, I wish you would leave off playing the flute. 
man lool^ very siUy playing the flute. And you play so out of tune^ 
“ When next any one makes love to you. Miss Eosamond, I Wig 
tell him how obliging you are.” 

Why should you expect me to oblige you by hearing you pt 
the flute, any more than I should expect you to oblige me byr^as 
playing it r . 

And why should you expect me to take you out riding ? ” . 

This q^uestion led to an adjustment, for Eosamond had set her^imnd 
on that particular ride. 

So Fred was gratified with nearly an hour’s practice of “ Ar hyd 
y nos,” “Ye banks and braes,” and other favourite. airs from his 
“ Instructor on the Flute a wheezy performance, into which he 
threw much ambition and an irrepressible hopefulness. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

^'He had more tow on his distaffe 
Than Gerveis knew ” 

. —Chattoer 

The ride to Stone Court, which Fred and Eosamond took the next 
morning, lay through a pretty bit of midland landscape, almost all 
meadows and pastures, with hedgerows still allowed to grow in bushy 
beauty and to spread out coral fruit for the birds. Little details gave 
each jfield a particular physiognomy, dear to the eyes that have looked 
on them from childhood : the pool in the comer where the grasses 
were dank and trees leaned whisperiugly ; the great oak shadowing a 
bare place in mid-pasture ; the high bank where the ash-trees grew ; 
the sudden slope of the old marl-pit making a red background for the 
burdock ; the huddled roofs and ricks of the homestead without a 
traceable way of approach ; the grey gate and fences against the 
depths of the bordering wood ; and the stray hovel, its old, old thatch 
full of mossy hills and valleys with wondrous modulations of light 
and shadow such as we travel far to see in later life, and see larger, 
but not more beautiful. These are the thipgs that make the gamut 
of joy in landscape to midland-bred souls — ^the things they toddled 
among, or perhaps learned by heart standing between their father’s 
knees while he drove leisurely- 
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But the road, even the byroad, was excellent ; for Lowick, as we 
have seen, was not a parish of muddy lanes and poor tenants ; and it 
was into Lowick parish that Fred and Rosamond entered after a couple 
of miles’ riding. Another mile would bring them to Stone Court, and 
at the end of the first half, the house was already visible, looking as 
if it had been arrested m its growth toward a stone mansion by an 
unexpected budding of farm-buildings on its left flank, which had 
hindered it from becoming anything more than the substantyil dwell- 
ing of a gentleman farmer. It -was not the less agreeable an object 
in the distance for the cluster of pinnacled corn-ricks which balanced 
the fine row of walnuts on the right. 

Presently it was possible to discern something that might be a gig 
on the circular drive before the front door. 

“ Dear me,” said Rosamond, “ I hope none of my uncle’s horrible 
relations are there.” 

They are, though. That is Mrs Waide’s gig— the last yeUow gig 
left, I should think. When I see Mrs Waiile in it, I understand how 
yellow can have been worn for moimimg. That gig seems to me 
more funereal than a hearse. But then Mrs Waule always has black 
crape on. How does she manage it, Rosy 1 Her friends can’t always 
be dying.” 

I don’t know at all. And she is not in the least evangelical,” 
said Rosamond, reflectively, as if that religious point of view would 
have fully accounted for perpetual crape. ^^And not poor,” she 
added, after a moment’s pause. 

“ No, by George ! They are as rich as Jews, those Waules and 
Featheratones ; I mean, for people like them, who don’t want to 
spend anything. And yet they hang about my uncle like vultures, 
and are afraid of a farthing going away from their side of the family. 
But I believe he hates them aU,” 

The Mrs Waule who was so far from being admirable in the eyes 
of these distant connections, had happened to say this very morning 
(not at all with a defiant air, but in a low, muffled, neutral tone, as of 
a voice heard through cotton wool) that she did not wish ^^to enjoy 
their good opinion.” She was seated, as she observed, on her own 
brother’s hearth, and had been Jane Featherstone five-and-twenty 
years before she had been Jane Waule, which entitled her to speak 
when her own brother’s name had been made free with by those who 
had no right to it. 

“What are you driving at there?” said Mr Featherstone, holding 
his stick between his knees and settling his wig, while he gave her a 
momentary sharp glance, which seemed to react on him like a draught 
of cold air and set him coughing. 

Mrs Waule had to defer her answer tRL he was quiet again, 
till Mary Garth had supplied him with fresh syrup, and he had 
begun to rub the gold knob of his stick, looking bitterly at the 
fire. It was a bright fire, but it made no difference to the chill-look- 
ing purplish tiiit of Mrs Waule’s face, which was as neutral as her 
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voice ; having mere chinks for eyes, and lips that hardly moved in 
speaking. 

The doctors can’t master that cough, brother. It’s just like what 
I have ; for I’m your own sister, constitution and everything. But, 
as I was saying, it’s a pity Mrs Yincy’s family can’t be better con- 
ducted.” 

“ Tchah ! you said nothing o’ the sort. You said somebody had 
made fref^ with my name ” 

And no more than can be proved, if what everybody says is true. 
My brother Solomon tells me it’s the talk up and down in Middlemarch 
how unsteady young Yincy is, and has been for ever gambling at 
billiards since home he came.” 

“ Nonsense ! Wliat’s a game at billiards ? It’s a good gentlemanly 
game ; and young Yincy is not a clodhopper. If your son John too^ 
to billiards, now, he’d make a fool of Inmself.” 

^‘Your nephew John never took to billiards or aa5M3ffier game, 
brother, and is far from losing hundreds of pounds, winch, if what 
everybody says is true, must be found somewhere else than out of Mr 
Yincy the father’s pocket. For they say he’s been losing money for 
years, though nobody would think so, to see him go coursing and 
keeping open house as they do. And I’ve heard say Mr Bulstrode 
condemns Mrs Yincy beyond anything for her flightmess, and spoil- 
ing her children so.” 

What’s Bulstrode to me I don’t bank with Mm.” 

‘‘Well, Mrs Bulstrode is Mr Yincy’s own sister, and they do say 
that Mr Yincy mostly trades on the Bank money ; and you may see 
yourself, brother, when a woman past forty has pink strings always 
nying, and that light way of lauglnng at everything, it’s very un- 
becoming. But indulging your children is one thing, and finding 
money to pay their debts is another. And it’s openly said that young 
Yincy has raised money on his expectations. I don’t say what 
expectations. Miss Garth hears me, and is welcome to tell again. 
I knoAV young people hang together.” 

“ No, thank you, Mrs Waule,” said Mary Garth. “ I dislike hear- 
ing scandal too much to wish to repeat it.” 

Mr Featherstone rubbed the knob of his stick and made a brief 
convulsive show of laughter, wMch had much the same genuineness 
as an old whist-player’s chuckle over a bad hand. StOl looking at 
the fire, he said — 

“ And who pretends to say Fred Ymcy hasn’t got expectations ? 
Such a fine, spirited fellow is like enough to have ’em.” 

There was a slight pause before Mrs 'Waule replied, and when she 
did so, her voice seemed to be slightly moistened with tears, though 
her face was stiU dry. 

“ Whether or no, brother, it is naturally painful to me and my 
brother Solomon to hear your name made free with, and your com- 
plaint being such as may carry you ofi: sudden, and people who are 
no more Featherstones tlian the Merry-Andrew at the fair, openly 
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rectoniiLg on your property coining to them.^ And me your own 
sister, and Solomon your own brother ! And if that’s to be it, what 
has it pleased the Almighty to make famihes for?” Here Mrs 
Waule’s tears fell, but mth moderation. 

“ Come, out with it, Jane ’ ” said Mr Keatherstone, looking at her. 
You mean to say, Fred Vincy has been getting somebody to advance 
hmi money on what he says he knows about my will, eh I ’’ 

“I never said so, brother” (Mrs Waule’s voice had agahj become 
dry and unshaken). “ It was told me by my brother Solomon last 
night when he called coming from market to give me advice about 
the old wheat, me being a widow, and my son John only thi’ee-and- 
twenty, though steady beyond anything. And he had it fi'om most 
undeniable aiithoiity, and not one, but many.” 

“ Stuif and nonsense ’ I don’t believe a word of it. It’s all a got- 
up story. Go to the window, nnssy ; I thought I heard a horse. 
See if the doctor’s coming.” 

“ Not got up by me, brother, nor yet by Solomon, who, whatever , 
else he may be — and I don’t deny he has oddities — ^has made his will 
and parted his property equal between such km as he’s friends with ; 
though, for my part, I think there are times when some should be 
considered more than others. But Solomon makes it no secret Avhat 
he means to do.” 

The more fool he ! ” said Mr Featherstone, with some difPculty ; 
breaking into a severe fit of coughing that required Mary Garth to 
stand near him, so that she did no.t find out whose horses they were 
which presently paused stamping on the gravel before the door. 

Before Mr Featherstone’s cough was qmet, Rosamond entered, bear- 
ing up her riding-habit with much grace. She bowed ceremoniously 
to Mrs Waule, who said stifilyy “ How do you do, miss ? ” smiled and 
nodded silently to Mary, and remained standing till the coughing 
should cease, and allow her uncle to notice her. 

Heyday, miss,” he said at last, “ you have a fine colour. Where’s 
Fred?” 

Seeing about the horses. He will be in presently.” 

“ Sit down, sit down. Mrs Waule, you’d better go.” 

Even those neighbours who had called Peter Featherstone an old 
fox, had never accused him of bemg iasincerely polite, and his sister 
was quite used to the peculiar absence of ceremony with which he 
marked his sense of blood-relationslnp. Indeed, she herself was 
accustomed to think that entire freedom from the necessity of behav- 
ing agreeably was included in the Almighty’s mtentions about families. 
She rose slowly without any sign of resentment, and said in her usual 
mufS-ed monotone, Brother, I hope the new doctor will be able to 
do something for you. Solomon says there’s great talk of his clever- 
ness. I’m sure it’s my wish you should be spared. And there’s none 
more ready to nurse you than your oivn sister and your oivn nieces, 
if you’d only say the word. There’s Rebecca, and Joanna, and Eliza- 
beth, you 3mow.” 
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ay, I remember — ^you’ll see Tve remembered ^em all — all 
dark and ugly. They^d need have some money, eb. ? There never 
ms any beauty in the women of our family ; but the Eeatherstones 
have always had some money, and the Waules too. Wanle had 
money too. A warm man was Waule. Ay, ay ; money's a good egg ; 
and if you’ve got money to leave behmd you, lay it m a warm nest. 
Good-bye, Mrs Waule.” 

Here -Mr Featherstone pulled at both sides of his wig as if he 
wanted to deafen himself, and his sister went away ruminating on 
this oracular speech of his. Notwithstanding her jealousy of the 
Yincys and of Mary Garth, there remained as the nethermost sedi- 
ment in her mental shallows a persuasion that her brother Peter 
Featherstone could never leave his chief property away from his 
blood -relations : — else, why had the Almighty carried off his two 
wives both childless, after he had gamed so much by manganese and 
things, turning up when nobody expected it 1 — and why was there a 
Lowick parish church, and the Waules and Powderells all sitting in 
the same pew for generations, and the Featherstone pew next to 
them, if, the Sunday after her brother Peter’s death, everybody was 
to know that the property was gone out of the family ? The human 
mind has at no period accepted a moral chaos ; and so preposterous a 
result was not strictly conceivable. But we are lightened at much 
that IS not strictly conceivable. 

When Fred came in the old man eyed him with a peculiar twinkle, 
which the younger had often had reason to interpret as pride in the 
satisfactory details of his appearance. 

“ You two misses go away,” said Mr Featherstone. “ I want to 
speak to Fred.” 

Come into my room, Eosamond, you will not mind the cold for 
a little while,” said Mary. The two girls had not only known each 
other in childhood, but had been at the same provincial school to- 
gether (Mary as an articled pupil), so that they had many memories 
in common, and hked very well to talk in private. Indeed, this 
was one of Eosamond' s objects in coming to Stone Court. 

Old Featherstone would not begin the dialogue till the door had 
been closed. He continued to look at Fred with the same twinkle 
and with one of lus habitual grimaces, alternately screwing and 
widemng his mouth ; and when he spoke, it was in a low tone, 
which might be taken for that of an informer ready to be bought off, 
rather than for the tone of an offended senior. He was not a man 
to feel any strong moral indignation even on account of trespasses 
against himself. It was natural that others should want to get an 
advantage over him, but then, he was a little too cunning for them. 

So, sir, you've been paying ten per cent for money which you’ve 
promised to pay off by mortgaging my land when I'm dead and gone, 
eh? You put my Hfe at a twelvemonth, say. But I can alter my 
vill yet.” 

Fred blushed. He had not borrowed money in that way, for ex- 
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cellent reasons. But ke was conscious of having spoken with some 
confidence (perhaps with more than he exactly remembered) about 
his prospect of getting Featherstone^s land as a future means of pay- 
ing present debts. 

‘^1 don^t know what you refer to, sir. I have certainly never bor- 
rowed any money on such an insecurity. Please to explain.^^ 

No, sir, it’s you must explain. I can alter my will yet, let me 
tell you. I’m of sound mind — can reckon compound interest in my 
head, and remember every fool’s name as well as I ccadd twenty 
years ago. What the deuce ? I’m under eighty. I say, you niust 
contramct this story.” 

I have contradicted it, sir,” Fred answered, with a touch of im- 
patience, not remembering that his uncle did not verbally discrimi- 
nate contradicting from disproving, though no one was further from 
confounding the two ideas than old Featherstone, who often 'won- 
dered that so many fools took his own assertions for proofe. “ But I 
contradict it again. The story is a silly lie ” 

“ N onsense ! you must bring dockiments. It comes from authority,” 
“ Name the authority, and make him name the man of whom I 
borrowed the money, and then I can disprove the story.” 

It’s pretty good authority, I think — b, man who knows most of 
what goes on in Middlemarch. It’s that fine, religious, charitable 
uncle o’ yours. Come now ! ” Here Mr Featherstone had his pecu- 
liar inward shake which signified merriment. 

Mr Bulstrode 1 ” 

« Who else, eh?” 

Then the story has grown into this lie out of some sermomsing 
words he may have let fall about me. Ho they pretend that he 
named the man who lent me the money 1 ” ^ 

If there is such a man, depend upon it Bulstrode knows him. 
But, supposing you only tried to get the money lent, and didn’t get 
it — ^Bulstrode ’ud know that too. You bring me a writmg from Bul- 
strode to say he doesn’t believe you’ve ever promised to pay your 
debts out o’ my land. Come now I” 

Mr Featherstone’s face required its whole scale of grimaces as a mus- 
cular outlet to his silent tnumph in the soundness of his;facuitieg. 
Fred felt MmseK to be in a disgusting dilemma. , j f » 

You must be joking, sir. Mr Bulstitodfe^Kle other m^h, believes 
scores of things that are not true, and he has a prejudice against me, 
I could easily get him to write that he knew no facts in proof of the 
report you speak of, though it might lead to unpleasantness. But I 
could hardly ask him to write do'wn what he heueves or does not be- 
heve about me.” Fred paused an instant, and then added, in politic 
appeal to his uncle’s vanity, “ That is hardly a thing for a gentleman 
to ask,” 

But he was disappointed m the result. 

" Ay, I know what you mean. You’d sooner offend me than Bul- 
strode. And what’s he^ — he’s got no land hereabout that ever I 
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heard tell ol A speckilating fellow 1 He may come down any day, 
when the devil leaves off backing him. And thaf s what his rehgion 
means : he wants God Almighty to come in. Thaf s nonsense I 
There^s one thing I made out pretty clear when I used to go to 
church — and if s this : God Almighty sticks to the land. He pro- 
mises land, and He gives land, and He makes chaps rich with com 
and cattle. But you take the other side. You like Bulstrode and 
speckilation better than Eeatherstone and land.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Fred, nsing, standing With his back 
to the fire and beating his boot with Ms wMp. “ I like neither Bul- 
strode nor speculation.” He spoke rather sulMly, feeling himself 
stalemated. 

“ Well, well, you can do without me, thaf s pretty clear,” said old 
Featherstone, secretly disliking the possibility that Fred would show 
himself at all independent. ‘^You neither want a bit of land to 
make a squire of you instead of a starving parson, nor a lift of a hun- 
dred pound by the way. It’s all one to me. I can make five codi- 
cils if I like, and I shall keep my bank-notes for a nest-egg. It’s aU 
one to me.” 

Fred coloured again. Featherstone had rarely given him presents 
of money, and at this moment it seemed almost harder to part with 
the immediate prospect of bank-notes than with the more distant 
prospect of the land. 

I am not ungrateful, sir. I never meant to show disregard 
for any kind intentions you might have towards me. On the con- 
trary.” 

a Yevy good. Then prove it. You bring me a letter from Bul- 
strode saying he doesn’t believe you’ve been cracking and promising 
to pay your debts out o’ my land, and then, if there’s any scrape 
you’ve got into, we’ll see if I can’t back you a bit. Come now ! 
That’s a bargain. Here, give me your aim. I’ll try and walk round 
the room.” 

Fred, in spite of Ms irritation, had kindness enough in him to be 
a little sorry for the unloved, luivenerated old man, who with Ms 
dropsical legs looked more than usually pitiable in walking. While 
giving his arm, he thought that he should not himself like to be an 
old fellow with his constitution breakmg U]d ; and he waited good- 
temperedly, first before the window to hear the wonted remarks 
about the guinea-fowls and the weathercock, and then before the 
scanty book-shelves, of which the cMef glories in dark calf were 
Josephus, Culpepper, Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah,’ and several volumes ,of 
the ^ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

Bead me the names o’ the books. Come now ! you’re a college 
man.” 

Fred gave Mm the titles. 

^^,What did missy want with more books? What must you be 
bringing her more books for ? ” 

They amuse her, sir. She is very fond of reading ” 
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A little too fond,” said Mr PeatBerstone, captiously. “ She was 
for reading when she sat with me. But I put a stop to that. She^s 
got the newspaper to read out loud. Thatis enough for one day, I 
should think. I can't abide to see her reading to herself. You mind 
and not bring her any more books, do you hear 

Yes, sir, I hear." Fred had received this order before, and had 
secretly disobeyed it. He intended to disobey it again. 

Bing the bell," said hir Featherstone ; “ I waiffc missy to come 
down." 

Eosamond and Mary had been talking faster than their male 
iriends. They did not think of sitting down, but stood at the toil- 
ette-table near the window while Bosamond took off her hat, ad- 
justed her veil, and applied little touches of -her finger-tips to her 
hair — hair of infantine fairness, neither flaxen nor yellow. Maiy 
Garth seemed all the plainer standing at an angle between the^two 
nymphs — ^the one in the glass, and the one out of it, -who lookecl at 
each other with eyes of heavenly blue, deep enough to hold the most 
exquisite meanings an ingenious beholder could put into them, and 
deep enough to mde the meanings of the owner if these should hap- 
pen to be less exqiusite. Only a few children in Middlemarch looked 
blond by the side of Rosamond, and the slim figure displayed by her 
riding-habit had delicate undulations. In fact, most men in Middle- 
march, except her brothers, held that Miss Yincy*was the best girl 
in the world, and some called her an angel. Mary Garth, on the 
contrary, had the aspect of an ordinary sinner : she was brown ; h 
curly dark hair was rough and stubborn ; her stature was low ,* f 
it would not be true to declare, in^ satisfactory antithesis, that she , 
all the virtues. Plainness has its peculiar temptations and 
mute as much as beauty ; it is apt either to feign amiability, or, n*^ 
feigning it, to show all the repulsiveness of discontent : at any rf ^ 
to be called an ugly thing in contrast with that lovely creature y 
companion, is apt to produce some effect beyond a sense of fine ve^ 
city and fitness in the phrase. At the age of two-and-tw'ent;^ Ma” 
had certainly not attained that perfect good sense and good princip 
which are usually recommended to the less fortunate girl, as if the^ 
were to be obtained in quantities ready mixed, with a flavour of 
signation as required. Her shrewdness had a 'streak of satiric bitter 
ness contiuually renewed and never carried utterly out of sighl^^y^ 
except by a strong current of gratitude towards those who, instead o 
telling her that she ought to be contented, did something to ma^ 
lf<ip so. Advancing womanhood had tempered her plainness, whi^^ 
was of a good human sort, such as the mothers of our race have 
commonly worn in all latitudes under a more or less becoming heat,^ ^ 

g ear. Rembrandt would have painted her with pleasure, and wouh 
ave made her broad features look out of the canvas with intelligei)^^^® 
honesty. For honesty, truth - telling fairness, was Mary's , reignin , 
virtue : she neither tried to create illusions, nor indulged in thei®^ 
for her own behoof, and when she was in a good mood she \ id hun-^^^’ 
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